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ABSTRACT 

In 8 chapters and 2 appendixes, investigators 
describe research in 14 elementary and secondary schools—in urban, 
suburban, and rural areas— on school conditions affecting educational 
change efforts. Conducted over 3 years, the research focused on 
classroom-level changes and used interviews, observation, and 
document review for data collection and comparative case studies for 
data analysis. Chapter 1 introduces the study and discusses planned 
change. Chapter 2 presents an overview of the research and profiles 
the 14 schools. Field agents and school change are reviewed in 
chapter 3. Chapters 4 and 5 examine the change process, looking at 
the effects of school conditions first on sequential planning and 
then on teacher prarticipation. Outcomes of change are covered in the 
next two chapters, the first analyzing the implementation and the 
second the continuation of change. The last chapter traces changes in 
local school conditions through the life of change projects. The 
researchers found that field agents, planning, participation, 
implementation, and continuation were affected by eight conditions, 
including resource and incentive availability, school linkages and 
goals, faculty tensions and turnover, current school practices and 
knowledge use, and prior change projects. Appendixes cover research 
methods and assessment of .school conditions. (RW) 
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ABSTRACT 

Research has demonstrated that individuals external to a school 
greatly enhance the effectiveness of planned change projects. Indeed, 
"field agents" such as district curriculum coordinators, consultants, state 
education agency staff, and intermediate service agency staff can often be 
the key factors separating success from failure. Nevertheless, not all 
field agents and projects achieve their objectives. The same person or 
project can be eminently successful in one school and miserably ineffec- 
tive in another. This report addresses the question of why some change 
efforts work in some places and not others. Based on data collected from 
14 elementary, junior high, and high schools over a three-year period % the 
report argues that existing school contextual conditions inevitably mingle 
with the change process to yield substantially different results from 
school to school. 

The 14 sites varied in level (five elementary, six junior high, and 
three high schools) anu type of community served (two big city, four small 
city, four suburban, and four rural). Each school participated in a proj- 
ect concerning the improvement of its basic skills, career education, or 
citizen education program. Troject activities and approaches to developing 
plans for the individual schools were initially designed by an external 
assistance agency. Groups of teachers, administrators, and other staff 
worked with field agents from the agency to plan and implement changes, 
most of which were at the classroom level. Research methods were largely 
qualitative and included formal and informal interviews, informal observa- 
tions, and document reviews. A comparative case study approach was used to 



analyze data across the 14 sites. That is, researchers developed explana- 
tions of events in individual sites and then refined those explanations 
as they compared and interpreted data from other sites. 

In the schools studied, effective field agent activities, how plan- 
ning was carried out, the effects of local participation, how widely 
classroom changes were implemented, and how long the changes lasted were 
all acutely susceptible to the influence of eight school contextual condi- 
tions. These conditions were: (1) the availability of school resources, 
(2) the availability and nature of incentives and disincentives for inno- 
vative behavior, (3) the nature of a school's linkages, (4) existing school 
goals and priorities, (5) the nature and extent of faculty factions and 
tensions, (6) turnover in key administrative and faculty positions, (7) 
the nature of knowledge use and current instructional and administrative 
practices, and (8) the prior history of change projects." Not all conditions 
were influential at the same time. Some posed obstacles early in the 
projects and subsequently disappeared, while others did not manifest them- 
selves until changes were actually attempted. 

> 

For field agents, these findings mean that each school presents its 
own set of challenges which must be met in ways uniquely appropriate for 
that school. Agents, then, must weave their understandings of school con- 
ditions into the strategies they expect to use. The^product should be 
greater effectiveness in improving schools. 
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ever, remain nameless. RBS Development Division field agents were equally 
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Int?cbduct_ 

/ 

I Why do some' schools readi^^welc^^new practices to .itaprov^ student 

lfearning while others seem impervious to the winds of change? And why are 

J I ' I • 

consultants and curriculum coordinators auccessful income schools and fail 

( so miserably in. the other/? A de/cade of intensive research/on school 

J / ' 1 

change has produced fetf answerer to these questions* It i^ comyhonly 

accepted, for example, that changing urban schools is difficult. The fact 

/ ■ ' / 

remains, however, that somp urban schools do change, and for ''the better 

(Benjamin, 1981). Probably no matter what kind ,of schools one examines, 
some will change constructively and others not at all." In recognition of 
this, researchers are beginning to turn their attention from the search for 
universal principles of change to understanding the condition under which 
change projects succeed or fai3 . 

This general approach was used in the study upon which this report is 
based. The research began as an ^ v .tempt to understand how one external 
technical assistance agency, Research for Better Schools (RBS) , could work 
with schools to change their instructional programs. It focused on proj- 
ects initiated in a total of 14 elementary, junior high, and high schools 
located irr a mix of rural, suburban* -and urban communities. As research 
progressed, however, it became more and more apparent that the same people 
using the same techniques were having very different effects from school to. 
school. Consequently, the research focus gradually shifted from RBS 1 acti- 
vities to understanding how local contexts affected the relationship 
between change strategies and project outcomes. In other words, the 



purpose of the research became the identification of school conditions 
which affected how changes were planned, how new: practices were imple- 
mented, and whether -the changes/lasted* The basic argument of this report 
is that there is an inevitabW mingling of local conditions and the change 

process which produces different outcomes from one school to another. 

/ * ; 
To be effective, then*, those who provide assistance to schools must be 

; / \ 

sensitive to these conditions and must take jthem into account in their 

/ * I 

work. More specifically, educational consultants, district curriculum co- 

/ / 
ordinators, state education agency (SEA) staff, and intermediate service 

agency (ISA) personnel must systematically /seek out certain information 

about the clients with whom they **ork, not;'e differences among clients, and 

anticipate the' potential effects on a project these differences may have. 

This report. 'denotes this collection ,of individuals who serve schools as 

"field agents, 11 and i.t is to this audience that the report is directed. 

The intfent is to draw attention to specific school conditions which have 

important implications for the process and outcomes of assisting schools. 

This introductory chapter provides brief background information on the 

study and previews later discussions about school characteristics, the 

change process, and change outcomes. : f . 

Background 

» In 1978, RBS began to develop ways to facilitate school improvement # in 
basic skills, career preparation, and citizen education. The final product 
in each content area was to be a set of procedures and materials that "RBS 
staff or other individuals who assist schools could use td help schools^ 
identify and overcome their programmatic weaknesses. To aid the develop-' 



went of these' new efforts, RBS entered Into a cooperative agreement with 13 
schools (later, one more was added). RBS worked with the schools in sys- 
tematically collecting data to select project goals. The schools then de- 
termined specific changes they wanted to make and Spearheaded their 
development. Although the innovations varied from school to school, the 
bulk of them consisted of alterations in instructional methods, scheduling 
-practices, administrative behavior, or special courses and activities for 
students. 

A Conceptual Approach to Planned Change 
Figure 1 summarizes the overall conceptual approach which guided the 
study. The expectation was that change implementation and continuation 
outcomes would be products of the interaction between local school condi- 
tions arid the change. process — an understudied hypothesis, but certainly 
common-sensical. The key was to understand which local conditions were 
important, what aspects of the change process were particularly susceptible 
to their influence, and how this all affected project results. 

Figure 1 shows the local conditions, features of the change process, * 
and change outcomes examined in this study. Local conditions drew ^partic- 
ular attention as the research proceeded because of the special importance 
that school level factors had as influences on the change process. These 
factors include both organizational ones such as school resources and 
goals, and cultural ones as reflected in the kinds of incentives provided, 
staff factions and tensions, and perceptions about prior ^projects. Con- 
spicuous by its absence is one often-noted influence tfn change — the 9 
school's environment. Issues like sohool-SEA relationships receive mention 



Local Conditions 



(1) Resources 

(2) Incentives 

(3) Linkages 

(4) Goals 

(5) Factions 

(6) Staff Turnover 

(7) Current Practices 

(8) Prior Projects 




QGantity of 
Implementation 



Change Process Features 



(1) Field Agents 

(2) Sequential Planning 

(3) Local Participation 




Continuation of 
Changes 



Improved Practice 
and 

Student Learning 



a = expected but unexamined relationship; studies of school change attempt to explain 

implementation and/or continuation outcomes whereas studies of school improvement 
seek to discover whether the changes actually prove to be beneficial. This study is of 
school change; one to two years provided too short a time span to make global assess- 
ments of benefit/. 



Figure 1, Conceptual Approach of the Study 
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in the report but were not among the most salient factors for explaining 
what happened during the projects* studied. Additionally, loct y l community 
concerns did not present a major obstacle, possibly because RBS project- - 
related changes affected day-to-day practice more than district-wide poli- 
cies. To be sure, community wants and desires were always in the forefront 
of participants 1 minds; however, participants rarely pointed to them as 
critical to address during the project. 

The three features of the change process listed at the bottom left- 
hand comer of Figyre 1 are those which were integral to the RBS change 
approaches, have received considerable attention in the published litera- 
ture, and, most important, directly pertain to the daily work of field 
agents. To be a field agent means that one is physically present in 
schools a great deal of the time. This presence is vital to the success of 
change projects because agents are able to adapt, adjust, and drop proce- 
dures and materials as needed (Louis, 1981). Field agents also tend to 
have longer-term working relationships with a school than simply racing in 
to give a singie workshop. TJius, the issues of sequential planning and 
encouraging local participation are highly relevant features of the change 
process as well. 

Locar conditions, field agents 1 planning and participation activities, 
and the interaction of the two combine to influence implementation and con- 
tinuation. Implementation refers to the amount of change that is initially 
put into place; continuation refers to the amount of change that lasts. Of 
course, the ultimate concern of school participants is: Do the changes 
that last make a difference for student learning? This question about the 
effectiveness of the changes is beyond the scope of this study simply be- 



cause enough time had not elapsed by the study f s end to assess well whether 
new practices had beneficial effects; the^ critical phenomena attended to 
here are whether change occurs and whether it lasts. Thus, this study is 
of school change not school improvement. 

The remainder of this section goes into a little more. detail about 
local conditions, features of the change process, and outcomes. It pro- 
vides a brief venture into the voluminous literature on planned change and 
foreshadows the major findings of the study. 

Local Conditions 

In school change efforts, local conditions belong to a class of events 
referred to by Hali, Zigarmi, and Hord (1979:16) as "unsponsored interven- 
tions." That is, they are "not intended to influence use of the innova- 
tion, although, in fact, they do. 11 The same authors point out that when 
such intrusions repeat themselves over time, they can be called "themes. 11 
That is the light in which the reader should view the local conditions pre- 
sented in this report. They are themes which frequently force themselves 
into the spotlight, occasionally echo hauntingly in the background, and 
disappear, only to return suddenly to the forefront depending upon the 
aspect of the change process or change outcome^ being examined. 

The conditions discussed here are likely to affect any school change 
project. They are already present in a school when a particular project 
begins (although they certainly can be subsequently altered). Eight local 
school conditions helped shape the change process and outcomes at the 14 
schools studied. They are discussed in the order of the magnitude of their 
effects on the projects/ The conditions are: (1) the availability of 



school resources; (2) the availability and nature of incentives and disin- 
centives for innovative behavior; (3) the nature of a school's linkages; 
(4) existing school goals and priorities; (5) the nature and extent of 
faculty factions and tensions; (6) turnover In key administrative and 
faculty positions; (7) the nature of knowledge use and current instruc- 
tional and administrative practices; and (8) the prior history of change 
< projects. * 

More than any other local condition, the availability "of school re- 
sources influences how strategies are enacted in a school. If staff time 
and the money to purchase staff time and materials are scarce, it is un- 
likely that change activities will make much, if any, headway. The source 
of resources is also critical. External support for change helps initiate 
a project, but it is only when a school contributes the major portion of 
the resources that lasting change ensues (Bennan and McLaughlin, 1976; 
Chabotar, Louis, and Sjogren, 1981). Additionally, how resources such as 
staff time to plan an innovation are obtained can have unintended conse- 
quences that later make themselves felt in the change process. 

Second, Lortie (1975) argues that there are very few rewards available 
to teachers, and the ones that are available offer little material advan- 
tage. Nevertheless, incentives (any source of gratification or depriva- 
tion) play a critical part in the change process (Sieber, 1981). For 
example, one school may offer money, extra planning time, or inservice 
credit to reward innovative behavior; another school may only give poor 
evaluations for the lack of such behavior; and still another may adjust 
classroom responsibilities to relieve staff of the {burdens imposed by 
participating in a project. Probably in any single school it will be 



necessary to do all of the above. How the issue is resolved has consider- 
able implications for the success of a change effort." 

Third, research on how organizational characteristics affect change 
covers a wide assembly of factors, including size and complexity (Baldridge 
and Burnham, 1975; Corwin, 1975) and funding pattern^ and spacial arrange- 
ments (Deal, Meyer, and Scott, 1975). This report focuses on an aspect of 
school organization that more closely touches the day-to-day operation of a 
school than the above factors: linkages, or the interdependence of indi- 
viduals and subunits (e.g., grade level teams or departments). Discussions 

<r — U 

of this issue in education abound, especially in recent literature on 
loose-coupling (e.g., Glatthorn, 1981; Weick, 1982). However, concern with 
how work activities and organizational members are bound to one another has 
a long historical tradition in the study of organizations (Corwin, 1981). 
In some schools, there may be a direct correspondence between change acti- 
vities and subsequent behavior in the school as a whole. But given that 
most schools ^fe loosely coupled (Miles, 1981), it is more than likely that 
special efforts will have to be undertaken to integrate change into a 
school. n 

The fourth local condition is school and district priorities. The 
better the fit between the objectives of a change project and a school, the 
greater the likelihood that change will result; and the more similar the 
change objectives are to a district's goals, the better, the chance tt^at 
changes will be continued (Berman and McLaughlin, 1976). When there is 
such a match, there is little disruption in the flow of change activities.. 
The problem arises when change objectives fall below a districts top three 
or four priorities. Then, events such as a sudden shortage of resources 

- 18 
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are much more apt to interrupt the change process and require that it be 
adjusted before a project can continue. 

Fifth, schools can be Viewed from a political perspective. In this 
light the often-competing interests of different factions within a faculty 
•become apparent (Firestone, 1980). Differences between teachers and ad- 
ministrators are obvious foci for investigation; but teachers do not com- 
prise a homogeneous body of interests in a school. Rather, a faculty often 
presents a rich array of formal and informal coalitions of varying inten- 
sity and endurance. If not taken into account, such factors can sidetrack, 
stall, or stop the change process. k 

Sixth, schools vary in/ the amount of staff turnover. -It is perhaps 
not too common to encounter a school where a teacher with the lowest 
seniority in a department may, in fact, have taught in the building for 12 
yaars. Likewise it may be equally uncommon to find a school where the x 
coming and going of staff is so frequent that names -are unknown and faces 
only vaguely familiar. Nevertheless, school staff turnover can vary widely 
between these two extremes. The consequences of turnover on change proj- 
ects can be considerable, especially if a principal who supports a project 
leaves and is replaced by another whose priorities are different. Simi- 
larly, when a respected teacher who strongly advocates a project leaves, 
enthusiasm for the project among teachers can suffer (Fullan, 1982). 

Seventh, from all indications, a project has to carefully strike a 
balance in how much an innovation requires behavior to depart from existing 
practices, Research suggests that complex projects which seek wide-ranging 
effects have a high impact (Louis, Rosenblum, and Moiitor, 1981); however, 
if projects are too ambitious they may fail (Berman and McLaughlin, 1976). 

9 
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On the other hand, Paul (1977) notes that the greater the compatibility of 
change to current practice, the greater the trivialness of the changes. 
The procedures used to devise an innovation can also require school staff 
to behave in unaccustomed ways. For example, many projects attempt to en- 
courage the use of research-based knowledge to make decisions; yet school 
personnel rarely seek this type of knowledge in their day-to-day work (Hood 
and Blackwell, 1978). Thus, the congruence between an innovation and its 
associated activities with current practices in a school has considerable 
implications for the change process. 

Finally, although Fullan (1981) indicates that there has been little 
investigation of the carryover effects from one change project in a school 
to another, the research literature hints that this can have an impact 
(Kozuch, 1979; Paul, 1977). The cumulative residue of prior projects in a 
-school creates a legacy of change. This legacy partially sets a staff's 
expectations for subsequent school improvement efforts and can affect their 
willingness and ability to participate. 

For the most part, research examines the above factors with respect to 
how changes are adopted rather than in a configuration also involving the 
change process. This report acknowledges that school context can have 
direct effects on change outcomes* However, local conditions alsp have a 
substantial impact on the process of change, and it is this impact which 
primarily affects how change activities proceed and the results they pro- 



duce. 
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Features of the Change Process 

Three of the features of the change projects studied have been part of 
many -change efforts and, so, have been documented amply in the literature 
on planned change. These are (1) the use of external field agents, (2) 
sequential and systematic planning, and (3) encouraging teacher participa- 
tion. 

Each of Chapters Three through Five examines the interplay between 
local school conditions and one of these features. Chapter Three focuses 
on the use of field agents to facilitate change. A field agent "is an 

9 

individual... located outside of the boundaries of the client system, whose 
objective is to assist client (s)... to enhance the clients 1 functioning as 
educators or as an educational system" (Louis* 1981: 180). Field agents 
have been pivotal actors in educational change efforts such as the Research 
and Development Utilization project (Louis and Kell, 4 1981), the National 
Diffusion Network (Emrick, Peterson, and Agarawala-rRogers, 1977), and the 
projects represented in the study of Dissemination Efforts Supporting 
School Improvement (Crandall, Bouchner, Loucks, and Schmidt, 1982). They 
have played an important part in change activities in areas other than 
education as well, most notably in agriculture (Ryan and Gross, 1943). In 
the 1960s and early 1970s, school improvement was dominated by an emphasis 
on currriculum development. Resources were poured into the creation of 
exemplary learning materials to be adopted by schools. Because school per- 
sonnel were to use the materials as designed, change projects tended to 
ignore implementation issues. When it became apparent that these projects 
were not meeting expectations, the issue of implementation came to the 
forefront. Not surprisingly, it was found that implementation was a 

11 



complex process. There were many vaguer ies and opportunities for implemen- 
tation to become sidetracked. Thus, school improvement efforts began to 
rely more heavily on field agents who could work directly with schools to 
facilitate understanding of the innovations and assist implementation acti- 
vities. 

Chapter Three suggests that how field agents actually carried out 
their activities at a site was very susceptible to the influence of local 
conditions, particularly the availability* of staff time to plan, existing 
tensions and factions within a faculty, and staff turnover. Essentially, 
field agents had to be flexible about what they considered appropriate 
activities 4 at a site. The ability to adapt on the spot and to fill leader- 
ship gaps proved propitious for keeping projecta moving and alive. 

A second change, process feature (examined in Chapter Four) is sequen- 
tial^ or systematic, planning. This kind of planning is intended to lead 
to a school's adoption of. a change which is highly appropriate for its 
immediate circumstances. Generally, such planning uses a problem-soiving 
approach that involves identifying a problem, systematically collecting 
data on the nature of the problem, searching for "alt ernafctVe' solutions, and 
selecting a solution (Hage and Aiken, 1970). Thq basic assumption behind 
such planning, of course, is that the more appropriate a solutionis for a 
school, the more likely it is to be implemented sucessfully and to have 
beneficial results. Variants of this style of planning are provided for in 
the plans of most change projects (e.g., Herriott and Gross, 1979). 

The question of whether highly systematic planning is possible in 
schools has been debated (Clark, 1981). In this study, efforts to simply 
conduct planning activities in a logical sequence ran into difficulty. 

22 
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Schools had trouble coordinating release time for teachers and buffering 
themselves against unanticipated demands and periodic changes in priori- 
ties. The consequence was that activities did not always occur when in- 
tended, if they occurred at all. Moreover, teachers typically based their 
classroom decisions on what their common sense knowledge told them. The 
availability of systematically collected data did not automatically change 
their style of decision making. 

Chapter Five addresses a feature of the change process which has re- 
ceived much attention in the organizational development literature: en- 
couraging staff participation in implementation planning. This feature has 
assumed a prominent place in many school improvement efforts (Giacquinta, 
1973). Studies conducted by the Rand Corporation showed that in schools 
where a process of "mutual adaptation" of the innovation oQgurred, there 
was greater likelihood that changes would be implemented and eventually 
incorporated (Berman and McLaughlin, 1976; McLaughlin, 1976). By providing 
the opportunity for participants to discuss and plan changes, greater com- 
mitment to, or "ownership" of, the innovation should ensue, along with a 
higher quality innovation (Bartunek and Keys, 1979). In turn, such -condi- 
tions should lead to successful implementation. 

In this study, participation was not always a positive influence. ■ 
When teachers felt their students suffered under the tutelage of substi- 
tutes or when teachers had to forego too many planning periods, participa- 
tion became a disincentive to change rather than an incentive. Thus, 'field 
agents found it necessary to occasionally reduce participation in order to 
maintain staff commitment to a project. 
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Change Outcomes: Implementation and Continuation 

When is an innovation implemented? Does ritualistic adherence to an 
innovation's original guidelines represent more or less implementation 
than adapting those guidelines to unique circumstances? What are the side 
effects of change projects? How important are affective outcomes as 

opposed to technical outcomes? How long do changes last once they are ^ 

v 

made? 

Studying innovation outcomes has become considerably rnqre complex 
than it was in the days when the major concern was whether or not a farmer 
used a new kind of seed. In part, the complexity stems from moving the 
object of study from individual adopters — e.g., farmers — to organizations — 
e.g., schools (Baldridge and Deal, 1975). Another source of complexity 
lies in the variety of potential outcomes. For example, Larsen and Werner 
(1981) identify seven types of knowledge use from "nothing done" to "steps 
tofoprd implementation taken" to "adaptation of information." Hall and 
Loucks (1977) have developed a similar but more elaborate classification of 
levels of use of an innovation. And these two efforts capture only the 
possible direct outcomes of an intervention. They ignore the numerous un- 
intended ramifications a change project can have in an organization. 
Greater attention to a projects varied outcomes and how long they last is 
beneficial because it inevitably results in a better understanding of a 
project's impact. At the same time,, it makes the research task more diffi- 
cult because phenomena that require explanation seem to proliferate. 

This study examines the number of individuals who actually made 
project-related changes (implementation) and who still used the new prac- 
tices after formal project activities had ended (continuation). Changes 
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are defined as any alterations of b.ehavior participants and non-parMcl- 
pants acknowledged as having been made as a result of the projects, whether 
they were initially intended or not.- Many staff noted awareness changes as 
well; but unless awareness was translated into action, it was not consid- 
ered as an actual change. 

Chapter Six focuses specifically on how organizational linkages within 
a school affect how widely implementation spreads. Current thinking about 
school organization notes that schools are not tightly-structured bureau- 
cratic institutions. Instead, they- have a high, degree of independence, or 
loose coupling, of actors and actions (Corbett, 1982a; Deal & Celloti, 

1980; Firestone ,& Herriott, 1982; Glatthorn, 1981-; Miles, 1981; Rosenblum 4 

W 

Louis, 1981; Weick, 1976). The same line of thinking suggests that wide- 
spread change is problematic where teachers are loosely linked to one 
another and to the administration. As a result, field qgents face major 
obstacles in facilitating school-wide changes. 

In this study, this notion held true. The "more independent teachers 

4 

were and the less congruence there was among staff about school priorities, 
the lower the quantity of implementation. However, a critical finding was 
that no school displayed uniformly loose or tight linkages. Instead,* there 
were considerable differences across grade levels or departments. Thus, to 
be effective, a field agent has" to map the organization of a school, noting 
where interdependence and independence exists. Field agents, then, must 
use different strategies for spreading change to various subunits within a 
school. 

Chapter Seven carries the examination of change outcomes one step fur- 
ther. It looks at what happens to change over time. Research indicates 
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that once changes are made, they, do" not automatically last* Instead 
special care has to be exercised to ensure that (1) changes become part of 
operating routines^(2) individuals* making changes continue to receive 
encouragement -and support for engaging in new practices, and (3) assess-; 
ments^ot the effectiveness of th6 new practices take -place (COrbett, 1982b; 
^(Jlaser, 1981; Yin, et alJ, .1979). If the above do not occur, the fruits of 
change efforts quickly wither. 

This study affirms- the above conclusions for schools. Numerous 
teachers described ~the tendency for effects Qf previous projects to die out 
rapidly once the attention of administrators and field agents turned else- 
where. In the RBS projects, unless provisions were made to maintain some 

I 

level of incentives for teachers to continue new practices or to incorpor- j 
ate the new practices into curriculum guidelines, the new practices were 
discontinued before any assessments of their effectiveness could be made 



A Final Word About the Report / 
This report is directed to field agents. Although Chapters Thr^e 

through Seven support explanations, interpretations, and arguments with 

/ 

considerable data, the data are there as much to convey the textur/5 of 

/ 

school life and its interaction with the change projects as they ,&re to 
persuade other researchers that the findings are accurate. Moreover, at 
the end of each chapter the discussion returns to the questioiy: So what 
does this mean for field agents? This question is addressed 'in even more 
detail in the concluding chapter of the report. 



Obviously a study of 14 schools will not be the ultimate and compre- 
hensive* statement on how field agents should work with schools. It has no 
aspirations to be that. What it does aspire to do is (1) to identify spe- 
cific ways in which local school conditions can vary and (2) to trace how 
these local conditions affect the change process and change outcomes. The 
^ntention is that such information will provide grist for-the mill at fielc 
agents ponder how they, should work with particular schools. 
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CHAPTER II 
Overview of the Study 
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Surprises seemed to be the .rule rattier than the exception in all of the 
14 projects studied* Just as a project appeared doomed to failure, interest 

/ 

in it would revive; similarly, wfrere success seemed/ assured, disruptive in- 

fluences would emerge. What this says is that schools are unpredictable. 

* 

i 

Familiarity with them does not prptect against the unexpected. A school is 
a school is a school may accurately reflect the ruminations of someone re- 
membering dull adolescent days, but this attitude can quickly lead field 
agents astray if applied to the task of providing assistance. 

Likewise, when it comes to studying schools, researchers tpust guard . 
against over-confijtence. Research procedures must leave room for the unex- 
pected to hit one over the head. To enable this to happen, this study 
relied on unstructured and semi-structured interviews and observations. The 
intent was not to cast away preconceptions but to inform them. This chapter 
introduces the projects, the schools* and the research methods. It conveys 
the richness and variety of the settings and explains how the research pro- ' 
cedures attempted to capture them. 

The Projects 

Three organizational components within RBS 1 Development Division had 
the responsibility of designing approaches to school improvement in the pro- 
gram areas of basic skills, career preparation, and citizen education. Each 
area had been designated as a priority by state departments t in^RBS 1 service 
region. Although general corporate guidelines set broad parameters", each 
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component had considerable leeway in accommodating both the state of the art 
In its field and the experience of its staff* 

Despite differences among the three approaches, they had four charac- 
teristics in common. First, each approach relied on field agents to be the 
major contacts with the schools. The term "field- agent 11 is simply a desig- 
•nation for an individual who bridges the gap between schools and sources of 

external information. The RBS agents shared technical information, assisted 

* 

planning, and located materials to support the schools 1 efforts to improve, 

■» 

Second ,c» the three approaches were developmental. That is, at the same time 

<% 

that RBS helped schools improve, it was afield-testing and refining the 
approaches themselves. School staff consented to this two-way flow of 
assistance and rarely seemed troubled when told, for example, that a certain 
planning activity was an experiment that could possibly fail. Third, RBS 
was committed to involving a broad spectrum of local staff in planning acti- 

ities* At a minimum, planning group^ included teachers and building ad- 
ministrators; most also incorporated counselors and other district office 
staff. Fourth, schools did not pay RBS for its services. RBS covered the 
costs of development, field agents 1 time, and the necessary printed mate- 
rials; in return, schools agreed to release project staff to attend meet- 
.ings. 

Of course, there were differences i n the components 1 approaches. The 
basic skills projects focused on increasing students' time-on-task and 
clarifying overlap in students' learning, the content of reading and math 
instruction, and achievement test items. Teachers gathered data on their 

• O ' * 

classroom operations and compared these data with research findings on what 
the probable learning outcomes would be. From these comparisons, teachers 

or, 
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and administrators could pick out which instructional areas needed to 

improve. Some of the classroom-level changes made included reducing the 

r . 

transition time between activities, using more whole-group instruction, 

re-sequencing instructional content, and reallocating instructional time. 
Occasionally, however, building level changes were also made, e.g., re- 
scheduling art or music classes,, adjusting the way special education stu- 
dents were pulled from regular classrooms, and revising^-teacher supevision 
practices. Five elementary schools and one middle school that participated 
in basic skills projects were included in this study. Of these, the middle 
school and two of the elementaries took part only in the project 1 8 first 
year; research 4ata for this study, however, were collected at the schools 
for three years. 

In career prep a ration RBS worked with three high schools and one junior 
high. The intent was to integrate' the topic into other subject areas,, 
especially math, science, English, and social studies. The assumption was 
that all students needed help adjusting to the world of work, not just those 
about to leave high school. Specific aspects of work emphasized at a school 
were agreed upon through a series of planning meetings, surveys, and inves- 
tigations of other career programs-. Once a planning committee formulated 
its goals, i-t-began-to develop objectives and activities to meet them. A 
pilot test of potential changes then followed. One major change eventually 
made in all four career education schools studied was the incorporation of 
career-related activities into regular subject coursed. In addition, some 
schools developed special career education courses and displayed related 
career materials so that they would be accessible to all teachers. At the 
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junior high, a new principal formally withdrew the school front the project 
after the second year, but some project-related activities continued. 

The citizen education projects were similar to those in career prepara- 
tion in that all four junior highs .that participate^ used a systematic 
planning process to identify project goals. In this case, planning com- 
mittees also included community representatives because both RBS and the 
schools expected that improved community-school relations would become one 

" \ i 

J 

of the goals selected. Project-related changes were made in classrooms 
where teachers infused citizen education activities into regular courses and 
in the ways in v;hich certain student behaviors were rewarded. RBS worked 
with the schools for a little over one year before federal support for the 
projects was withdrawn. u Formal on-site research observations at these sites 
also ended at that time. However, more than a year and a half later, re- 
searchers returned to the schools to interview staff about what from the 
projects had survived. 

«> 

The criteria used to determine which schools were selected to collab- 
orate with RBS differed in each project area. In basic skills, schools were 
first nominated by intermediate service agencies; in career education, they 
were selected on the basis of their previous interest in obtaining 'special 
state assistance funds for career programs; and in citizen education, RBS 
staff sought schools which had acute social problems. The participating 
sites are described in more detail below. 

The Schools 

The 14 schools irl the study represented a diverse mixture of size, type 
of community served, and student body composition (Figure 2). The following 

* 
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NUMBER % OF 
CLASSROOM 


PERCENT OF 
MINORITY 


COMMUNITY 




NAME 


LEVEL 


TEACHERS 


STUDENTS 


• SERVED 


RBS PROJECT 


Patriot . - 


Elementary 


18 


95% 


Small City 


Basic Skills 


Middleburg 


Elementary 


31 


11% 


Suburban 


Basic Skills 


Middletown 


Elementary 


22 


21% 


f Suburban 


Basic Skills 


Southend 


Elementary 


13 


20% 


Rural 


Basic Skills 


Smalltown 


Elementary 


35 


33% 


l-v Rural k 


Basic Skills 


Smalltown 


Middle 


38 


21% • 


Rural 


Basic Skills 


Urban 


Junior High 


77 


. 61% 


| Big'City 


Citizen Education 


Farmceriter 


Junior High 


43 


19% 


I Small City 


Citizen Education 


Riverside 


Middle 


' 63 


96* 


Big City 


Citizen Education 


Suburban 


Junior High 


49 


IX 


. Suburban 


Citizen Education. 


Green Hills 


Junior High 


45 


' 8% 


Suburban 


Career Preparation 


Neighbortown 


Senior High 


49 


OX 


Rural 


.Career Preparation 


Big town 


Senior High 


.150 


92% 


Small City 


Career Preparation 


Oldtown 


Senior High 


141 


55% 


Small City 


Career Preparation 




# 


Figure 2.. 


The 14 Schools. 
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thumbnail sketches introduce the research sites and provide a flavor for the 
kinds of institutions RBS staff found once in the field* School names used 
throughout this report are fictitious, 

Middleburg Elementary 

Middleburg is located on the fringes of a major* urban city and is one 
of the earliest suburban developments in the area. Its residents are split 
between those who commute to the city to their jobs, and those who work in 
local factories. The school has 31 teachers and enrolls more than 650 K-6 
students, about 90 percent of whom are* white. Just before the beginning of 
the'RBS project, declining enrollment forced the district to lay off over 
100 teachers and shift some administrators back to classrooms. According to 
the principal, the decline had been as much as 30 percent over the previous 
four years. The school was one of the five original basic skills sites. 
However, at the beginning of the project's second year, the principal opted- 
to„ allocate staff development resources to another project and so withdrew 
the school from further work with RBS. 

Middletown Elementary 

Middletown replaced Middleburg as a basic skills site. School adminis- 
trators there had already observed several RBS meetings at another project 
school and were keenly interested in, pulling up the level of students 1 tnatl) 
and reading skills. The school continued in the project for the remaining 
two years of the study. Middletown is in a community very similar to 
Middleburg* s, but with a greater racial mix and a less dramatic declining 
enrollment. The school is about two-thirds the size of Middleburg, in terms 



of numbers of teachers and students, and is the only elementary school in 
the district. 

Patriot Elementary 

Patriot is a K-4 school in the heart of a medium-size city. The 
school, and many of the surrounding buildings, are monuments to the typical 
factory style of urban architecture prevalent in the early part of this cen- 
tury. Eighteen classroom teachers are responsible for slightly less than - 
400 children, almost all of whom come from minority groups. As the project 
began, administrators said they were beleagued with low achievement levels; 
Patriot 1 8 principal estimated that 75 percent of the students were at least 
a year behind in 1 reading. Additionally, the school was informally projected 
by the state education agency as one of thirty schools unlikely to meet pro- 
posed minimum standards. The school participated in the basic skills 

project for all three years of the study. 

f 

/ 

Smalltown Elementary / 

In sharp contrast to Patriot, Smalltown Elementary is located on the 
edge of a small farming town and is surrounded by^open fertile fields. The 
newly constructed school houses 35 classroom teachers and over 600 students 
x in grades one through six. The proportion of white students to minority 
students is roughly two to one. The number of advanced degrees held by 
Smalltown f s faculty is one of the two lowest of the 14 schools studied. 
Nevertheless, there is a considerable flow of new ideas through frequent 
staff development projects initiated by the superintendent. After involving 
the school in the basic skills project for one year, the superintendent 
shifted its staff development % focus to another area. 

* 35 
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Southend Elementary 

Southend is in the same Histrict as Smalltown Elementary. However, at 
this site, the superintendent kept Southend in the project for all three 
years. Unlike Smalltown, where the emphasis is on providing a variety of 
instructional styles in an open-classroom situation, Southend's priority is 
attention to the basic skills of reading' and math. Along with this, there 
is a close watch on student discipline'. .Strategically placed signs con- 
tinually remind staff, students, and visitors to lower their voices and to 
move safely in the halls. Families in the community may send their children 
-to either of the two schools. Southend is smaller than Smalltown, with 13 
teachers serving less than 300 students in kindergarten through fourth 
grade. 

Farmcenter Junior High 

Farmcenter presents some interesting contrasts. To reach the medium- 
size city in which it is located, a traveler passes through one of the 
richest, highest-yielding farm regions in the United States. The school 

itself, though, is in the third largest district in the study and its im- 
* 

posing one-building campus is squeezed in among a neighborhood of inner- 
city-like rowhouses. Only slightly more than 20 percent of its 43 teacher ^ 
Tiave advanced degrees, In spite of the fact that the shadows of a sizeable 
university fall across the schoolyard. According to the principal, 75 per- 
cent of the nearly 700 students (80 percent of whom are white) are at least 
one year behind the average ixv reading, farmcenter took part in the citizen 
education project until the project terminated shortly after its first year. 
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Green Hills Junior High 

Green Hills is. a typical suburban school. The building is relatively 
new and cleanly-kept; its spacious playing fields are enclosed by large, 
colonial-style homes; and class period transitions are orderly. Completing 
the familiar portrait is a largely homogenous student body with a high per- 
centage of parents who attended college. The students with severe reading 
problems are so few that the principal could almost list them by name* The 
one major problem confronting the principal and the school f s 45 teachers is 
declining enrollment. A recent 20 percent enrollment drop compelled the 
school board to look for ways to reduce staff and programs. Participation 
in RBS 1 career education program provided 6ne way for the principal to show 
that efforts were being made to upgrade all instructional areas and that 
none should be candidates for reductions. However, the principal moved to a 
district office job after the projects second year and the new principal 
declined to accept subsequent RBS assistance. 

V 

f » 

Riverside Middle School 

Riverside's appearance is the opposite of Green Hills.. Barred windows, 
locked doors, graffiti, and an almost ever-present police patrol car are the 
distinguishing landmarks at this sixth through eighth-grade school. The 
principal estimates that 90 percent of its nearly 1,000 students have severe 
difficulty reading. Because of the many learning and behavioral problems 
the school faces, staff have learned the ins and outs of various forms of 
outside assistance. The result has been that many of the 63 faculty look at 
such assistance askance; Although the school participated in the citizen 
education project until its end, the number of faculty who participated from 
meeting to meeting fluctuated greatly. 

37 
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Smalltown Middle 

Southend and Smalltown Elementary students graduate to this rural, 6-8 

school* Smalltown Middle School has 38 teachers and roughly 575 students. 

About one-fourth of the students lag at least one year behind in reading. 

The school formally participated in the basic skills project for one year, 

• r i " ■ 

at which time the superintendent initiated other staff development oppor- 
t- 
unities for the faculty. 

Suburban Junior High 

Suburban, is much like a composite of the other schools in this study. 
Like Farmcenter, it is located in a farming region • However, as is the case 
with three other schools, its proximity to major cities makes the area 
attractive to large numbers of commuters. Its school district is the second 
smallest in the study, behind Middletown 1 s. Forty-nine teachers, serve 830 
adolescent 8, two percent of whom are minority students. This degree of 
student homogeneity is only exceeded at Neighbortown. The principal re- 
ported that enrollment had not djeclined at all in the four years prior to 
the beginning of the citizen education project. Only the three schools in 
Southend 1 8 district and Neighbortown had similar situations. As did Farm- 
center and Riverside, the school remained in the citizen education project 

until the project ended. 

— r » 

Urban- Junior High 

Although this urban school officially remained in the citizen education 
project until the project^ close, the effort never really got off the 
ground. Teachers continually questioned the wisdom of devoting resources to 
.this kind of project when there were more pressing problems such as a lack 



of heat, inadequate student nutrition, and widespread reading deficiencies. 
Making obstacles even more difficult- to overcome was the .fact that the dis- 
' tricVs desegregation plan had filled the buildings, located in a nearly 
all-white neighborhood, with 61 percent minority students. The school's 77 
teachers, over half of whom hold advanced degrees, instruct 1500 students. 

Bigtown High School 

Bigtown has the largest faculty of .the schools in the study. The 150 
teachers work with more than 2,600 students, 92 percent of whom come from 
minority families. The school belies its urban designation. It is sur- 
rounded by neat, well-kept residential neighborhoods and its sprawling cam- 
pus shows few signs of vandalism. Moreover, the principal estimates that 
less than half of the students have reading difficulties. The administra- 
tion regards preparing students for the world of work as a top priority. 
This emphasis naturally attracted RBS to the school. Bigtown participated 
in the career education project for all three years. 

_Neighbortown High School 

Neighbortbwn serves a rural community whose economic base is in agri- 
culture and small industries. Its bucolic setting and proximity to major 
transportation routes have lured branches of several large companies as - 
well. This apparently happy situation creates a problem at the high school! 
students drop out of school because employment is so easy to obtain. To a 
great many of the school's 800 teenagers, the prospects of earning five dol- 
lars an hour during time normally spent in the classrooms of Neighbortown's 
49 teachers is too tempting. Moreover, few of their parents have continued 
their education at colleges and universities. Thus, school and district 
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administrators were anxious to use RBS' career education project as a way of 
expanding students' conceptions of the world of work. 

Oldtown High School 

Upon entering Oldtown 1 s 6.0 year-old Voiding, a likely assumption might 
be that this high .school is the urban receptacle of the graduates from 
Riverside or Urban. The granite block structure consumes an entire city 
block; 140 teachers wear Identification badges so that they can be dis- 
tinguished from visitors; and even when classes are* in session, there seems 
to be constant "student movement in the hallways and on the outside steps. 
Yet if a visitor scans the adjacent neighborhood, strains to Identify back- 
ground sounds, and breathes in the air, the senses correct the first impres- 
sion. Oldtown Is only a few blocks away from sandy beaches, the crashing 
surf, and a glittering array of resort businesses. Still, academic problems 
abound. The principal guesses., that 60 percent of the more than 3,000 stu- 
dents have fallen at least a year behind in reading. Also, the school 
struggles continually to meet a steady stream of state regulations. Con- 
sequently, the. school's participation throughout the three years of the RBS 
career education project was-. episodic— a mix of enthusiastic "attention and 
lengthy inactivity. 

* 

The Research 

xfcata were collected primarily through qualitative research procedures, 
such \as .formal and informal interviews^ informal observations, and document 
reviews. The research followed a comparative case study approach in that 
the intent was to understand planned change events in 14 sites and then 
identify commonalities across the sites (Yin, 1981). As was true in this 
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study, this kind of research is often conducted without actually writing 
case studies on Individual sites. Instead, analysis draws out cross-site 
comparisons. Obviously such an analytic approach precludes a detailed 
presentation of the change process at any one school; the trade-off is that 
the reader should come away with much keener insights into the change 
process itself. &*' 

Qualitative methods were especially appropriate in this study for three 
reasons. First, one of the guiding assumptions of the study was that school 
context would have a critical impact on how the change process was enacted 
and eventual outcomes. Qualitative methods particularly facilitate fine- 
grained analyses of the interaction between organizational settings and 
individual behavior (Wilson, 1977). Second, when the study was initiated, 
implementation was poorly understood. Most research had focused on adoption 
of innovations, ignoring what happened to new practices and materials as 
they were actually used or discarded (Fullan & Pomfret, 1977). Repeated 
interviews and observations made it, possible to collect data on events as 
they unfolded over time, thereby enabling researchers to see just where 
changes were made, what success was achieved, and what fates the changes 
eventually met. Finally, in observing events, it is important to understand 
the meanings participants attach to them. Often what is significant is not- 
the reality of events as they are seen by external observers 'but what the 
perceptions of the actors involved are. Thus, project participants 1 view- 
points are an invaluable source of data for suggesting and corroborating 
interpretations of vhy events turned out the way they did. 

In the first year, researchers examined the initiation of the change 
projects in all 14 schools. Also, teachers completed surveys on the 
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organizational characteristics of their schools. A full report on these 
surveys is available elsewhere (Firestone & Herriott, 1981). The surveys 
are used in this report only at the beginning of Chapter Six. Then, in the 
study's second year, intensive fieldwork in five of the schools provided 
richer data on the intricacies of change processes and implementation. 
During this time, occasional visits and interviews helped track activities 
at the other schools. The third year of the study'was devoted largely to a 
series of interviews at all 14 sites to determine what happened to changes 
after formal project activities had ended. 

Managing and analyzing qualitative *data so that the full range of data 
can be used present major obstacles for qualitative researchers. Surpris- 
ingly, these topics are only .minimally addressed in the literature on this 
Hind of research (Miles, 1979). For this reason, Appendix A describes, in 
detail, the procedures used in this study to store and code data and* to use 
data to explain events at the sites. 

Although the literature does not clearly elaborate on the art of 

analyzing qualitative data, these methods are growing in popularity 

(LeCompte and Goetz, 1982; Rist, 1980; Yin, 1981). However, such research 

* > 
can often be time-consuming and costly, diminishing its practicality for 

those who work with schools. Appendix B of this report suggests ways that 

may help field agents obtain qualitative data that can be useful in their 

work and be collected with a minimal burden on resources. 
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Chapter III 



The Change Process: . Field Agents 

We were there at 9:30am and as usual, no one else was... . The 
director of the cafeteria had a heart attack so the RBS field~ ^ 
agent had a bit of a hassle getting coffee for the meeting. " The 
field agent did go out and buy donuts,thig time and got some 
chocolate milk for the non-coffee drinkers, but there were still 
some requests for tea. About 10:45ami the meeting began with 
the local coordinator reviewing what had happened the week be- 
fore.. ..The coordinator said I don't know how many of you got 
copies of the goal statement ... .At this point, I looked afound 
and I didn't see dny copies of the goal statement on the 
table.... The field agent had asked the coordinator to get copies 
of the goal statement made and the coordinator apparently was 
afraid to go into the principal's office and try to do that. So 
the field agent went in and tried to Calk one of the secretaries 
into doing it. 

Orrom the Riverside f ieldworker's notes) 

This meeting's main presentation was to be done by the assistant 
principal, not by RBS. The field agent had given the assistaht 
principal the linker's manual. .. .The assistant principal had put 
together the talk.... The meeting was scheduled to start at 
3:15. ....People milled around for a while, and about 3:15 the 
superintendent kind of looked around at people and said, "Dearly 
beloved 11 , (drawing laughs from everyone) ... . [Later] -the super- 
intendent said the meeting went very well and the £ield agent 
agreed. A couple of people complimented the assistant; principal 
on the assistant principal's speaking ability. 

(from the Southend fieldworker's notes) 

We arrived at about 8:30.* The field agent greeted me with a 
disconcerted frown— thfcee teachers [out of five on the team] 
were absent that day. The field agent had spent some time be- 
fore the session in the faculty lounge. The field agent got the 
feeling that teachers were upset about something with the prin- 
cipal^ Moreover, the janitor had mistaken the field agent for a 
planning team teacher's substitute and said that the. teacher had 
left the day before saying "[I am] never coming back [to this 
school] 1 The field agent wanted to hold , the meeting up * 
further A[ than 9:10am] to wait for the principal, who was in the 
office With somebody, but decided to go ahead because the field 
agent wasn't^ure when the principal would arrive. ... [Later, 
after th^ meeting,] the field agent suggested that the teachers 
are afraid to discuss things in front of the principal. The 
field agent went on to point out that a teacher asked a question 
about whd would be doing the observing while the principal was 
outside of the room. 

(from the Patriot fieldworker's notes) , 
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Three field agents in three schools. All shared the same conviction 
that the key to successful schooi change was for the school to take major 
responsibility in directing the change project. Yet, their activities, as 
reflected in the vignettes, were widely' disparate. In the first school, 

• / 

the agent arranged refreshments and coascd recalcitrant support staff into 
providing copies of materials. In the second, the agent supplied knowledge 
resources and then stepped back to observe. In the last school, the field 
agent detected tension between teachers and the principal and began to 
wrestle with how to mediate it and lessen its repercussions on project 
activities. 

Why the differences in behavior 'if the ultimate objective was the - 
same? The answer is that the field agents responded to idiosyncratic fea- 
tures in a school's context which demanded that adjustments and substitu- 
tions be made in how to promote a school's assumption of leadership 
responsibilities. Thus, creating a congenial atmosphere at a meeting and 
ensuring the availability of necessary information were critical in keeping 
the change process moving smoothly enough for local leadership opportuni- 
ties to .arise. Anticipating the impact of conflict between the principal 
and teachers on the principal's ability to* direct the project became a 
salient issue if the field agent wanted to keep the planning team together. 
Indeed,. only in the second vignette was the field agent able to encourage 
school responsibility directly. 

This chapter shows that some field agent activities work for some pur- 
poses in some places at some times, and what works for what purpose is 
mostly determined by the place and time. The chapter focuses on aspects of 
school context' and emphasizes the flexibility that a field agent must 



demonstrate in approaching a site and establishing intermediate objectives 
'ior enhancing the probability, of successful school change. 

The first section of the chapter briefly reviews research on effective 
fie\d agent behavior and offers an explanation for its ambiguous findings. 
The next section closely examines local school conditions and their rela- 



tionshipjto fiel<3 agent behav ;>r. It attempts to-make sense out of a very 
intricate mix of conditions and behaviors by highlighting patterns across 
the 14, sites. In the third section, school staff comment about notable 
aspect^ of field agent activities. These comments "suggest that field agent 
ef for^fe to adjust their behavior to conditions at a site did not go un- 
noticed; these efforts were, in fact, considered to be largely responsible 
for the field agents' effectiveness. .The chapter closes with a summary of 
key ^Lessons from the discussion/ % , f , 

A Look at Field Agent Research 
.The consensus in the research literature seems to be that the use of 
fi^fld agent 8 effectively promotes school change (Louis, 1981), particularly 
when the- changes are externally-developed (Emrick, Peterson, and Agarawala- 
Rojgers, 1977.; Steams and Norwood, 1977). Field agents seem especially 
useful' in facilitating innovation at the school level^ (Loucks, 1982). How-? 
ever, despite many instances of effectiveness, researchers have not been 
able to identify many specific behaviors which consistently lead to this 
Success. 

For example, Louis (1977) and Louis ahd Kell (1981) found that by 

ustablishing a long-term relationship with a client, a field agent could 

I ■ * 

positively influence how the information that agent brought to a site is 
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used. However, this finding is tempered by results from another study 
(Loucks, 1982) which indicate that the more time an agent devotes to 
training local staff, the less implementation occurs. Along the same 
lines, an examination of field agent behavior in the first year of the RBS 
projects (Firestone and Corbet t, 1981) found no relationship between the ' 
development of a school's commitment to a project and the frequency of 
agent interaction. Similar ambiguity surrounds the effectiveness of other 
kinds of field agent beTiavior. 

Qualitative data from two of the above studies point to a possible 
interpretation of this untenable finding (both theoretically and practic- 
ally) that high field agent involvemen^ with a site can have both positive 
and negative effects* Louis and Kell (1981), using case study data, con- 
cluded that one. of the basic characteristics of effective field agents was 
their ability to adapt their behavior to site conditions. During the first 
year of the RBS projects, agents acted as on-site adjusters, negotiating 
the interaction between a site and an externally developed approach to 
curriculum change (Firestone and Corbett, 1981). What seems to happen at a 
site is that field agents confront barriers to school- change posed by the 
interaction of an innovation with idiosyncratic features of the site, such 
as competing time demands, administrative reluctance to assume full leader- 
ship of a project, and inability to coordinate actions and events so that 
they fully mesh (Charters and Pellegrin, 1973). Specific barriers and how 
they are best overcome can vary from site to site. Thus, what field agent 
behavior is effective at a particular school must be determined in light of 
knowledge about the school's context. 




In schools such as two of those in the opening vignettes, effective 
behavior meant developing an intense, time-consuming (almost a visit a week 
for a year or more) relationship with a site. This kind of relationship is 
necessary in order to discern the barriers confronting a project and to 
attempt to overcome them. At a school such as the one in the second exam- 
pie, intensive field agent involvement may actually constrain the develop- 
ment of school commitment, especially if the field agent assumes most of 
the project leadership responsibilities. This would effectively exclude 
willing, competent, and available staff from deep involvement and probably 
discourage them from expending much effort on making changes. 

The data presented in the next section support the argument that 
'effective field agents have to adjust to the nature of local conditions. 

Field Agents and Local School Conditions, 
The field agents were the major point of contact between RBS and the 
schools. They were frequently in touch with the sites (typically at least 
five times a month in person, over the phone, or through the mail) and 
worked with the local planning teams at each school. The agents 1 technical 
functions were (1) to promote program 4 improvement by bringing knowledge 
about successful educational practices and 'the change process to schools, 
(2) to Help local staff develop the capability to direct the change process 
themselves, and (3) to. provide feedback to RBS 1 development specialists on 
necessary revisions in the process. 

In terms of existing conceptualizations of agent roles, RBS agents 

most closely resembled Piele*s (1975) process-helper. A process-helper 

%> 

actively identifies a schools problems by helping to collect and analyze 
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data, but remains neutral with respect to "decisions about "Which problems 
the school addresses and about remedies to those problems. RBS hoped that 
leadership for all project activities would gradually be assumed by school 

c 

staff because such responsibility would promote local ownership of the 

project. In turn, ownership would facilitate the implementation of changes 

and the incorporation of these changes into the daily routine once the 

field agents* involvement ended. 

Field agents described their intentions, this way: v 

It may have sounded like we provide you with research on your 
concern. Our business is not^ to provide technical assistance. 
If you have something that we cfcn't cover directly, we'll direct 
your concerns to \ [central office staff] arid they'll get you to 
...To us research is to help you with this... 

> (from Patriot field notes) 



the right person, 
process 



Let's talk about 



a consultant. I' 
dinator for each 



roles and responsibilities. I won't be leading 



this session after today. I'll be working with a coordinator as 



11 be going through the agenda with the coor- 
step. (from Bigtown field notes) 



Let me give you j little overview of the process. We'll be hav- 
ing two orientation meetings. After that second orientation 
meeting, I'll be/ fading into the background. I'm not officially 
a member 4 of this team. (from Oldtown field notes) - 

How dogmatic? -/you might say. Not at all... At any point in the 
process you can/ decide to change youfr] goals, to change the 
sequence of activities* whatever - it's up to you. 

' (from Farmcenter field notes) 

And as the> Southend/ superintendent echoed: 

I'll give you/the people working with the 12 teachers. They'll 
make the presentation and you will act as resource people for 
them. I wantf my people to get the "invented here' 1 message 
across real strong and I want to act as if it's our program. 

, * (from Southend field notes) 

In reality, /of course, such clear delineations of field agents' 

spheres of responsibility did not always come to pass. In fact, less -than 

a year after thi Southend superintendent issued the above statement, the 



principal at Southend remarked, "One cannot run an inservice and take care 
of everything else. What I need is for someone else to come in and do it." 
Thus, providing project materials, training local staff to lead the proj- 
ect, and offering feedback to other RBS staff were hardly enough to keep 
the schools moving through the change process. As indicated earlier, 
attending solely and directly to the goal. of school change was often sub- 
ordinated to more immediate concerns, such as obtaining resources and 

developing the social relationships necessary for the change process to 
♦ 

"continue. 

The Relationship. Between Context and Activities 

Field" agents 1 experiences in the 14 schools indicated that four cate- 
gori^s^of contextual conditions ( affected the mix of agent activities 
.necessary tp^smooth over rough spots in the change process. These were: 
(1) the asjailability of resources to support project activities, primarily 
staff time, st^ff expertise in ' the content area of the project, and cleri- 
cal resources; (2) the extent of tension between intra-staff factions; (3) 
the amount of staff turnover and disruptions to the schools 1 daily rou- 
tines; and (4) staff expectations about the usefulness of external assis- 
tance, based largely on their experiences in previous projects. It should 
be noted here that the local condition category of staff turnover is ex- 
panded in this chapter to include other disruptions that frequent school 
life. Unannounced meetings and staff absenteeism did not have any per- 

I 

manent effects on other features of the change process or its outcomes; but 

I 

when they cropped up on the* day of a project meeting, they did limit the 
number of staff available to participate. 

i 
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Although in each school field agents performed the three technical 
functions described above, at times some agents had to supplement these in 
order to respond to certain school contextual conditions. They did this 
by: (1) expanding their process-helping activities to include leading 
meetings, solely establishing meeting agendas, and writing funding pro- 
posals for the school; (2) adjusting the process at a specific site apart 
from developmental changes that SBS made in the approaches as a whole; (3) 
providing clerical support like typing, duplicating, obtaining audio-visual 
equipment or arranging for refreshments; (4) seeking periodic re-endorse- 
ments of the project from new administrators; and (5) radiating .the effects 
of intra-staff tensions. 

Table I juxtaposes the four categories of local conditions with the 
five categories 'of extra field agent activities^. 'As the table shows, 
agents compensated for low levels of resources by, expanding process-helping 
(at seven schools), making idiosyncratic adjustments in the process (at 
seven schools), or providing clerical services (at five schools). Acute 
outbreaks of intra-staff tension necessitated mediating their effects on 
staff and the project at five sites (and, in two instances, led to adjust- 
ing the process). Two activities undertaken in responding to high levels 
of staff turnover and other unexpected disruptions in school life were ex- 
panding process-helping (at three schools) and seeking re-endorsements (at 
three schools).' Staff expectations for field agents pdsed special problems 
at three urban sites and were dealt with by adjusting the change process. 
At the other sites, staff seemed to suspend their attitudes about previous 
projects, adopting a more neutral posture toward field agents. Iyi these 
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cases, expectations did not compel new activities so much as they rein- 
forced particular activities once RBS agents performed them* 

The following four sections amplify the information in Table 1. Each 
section examines how field agents took a school condition (listed in the 
four columns) into account in trying to maintain progress in the projects. 

Resource Availability: Time, Expertise, and Clerical Support 

The availability of resources was the most important and continuous 
obstacle that field agents faced* At some point at every, school field 
agents had to compensate for resource shortages* At 11 of the schools, 
shortages were frequent enough that field agents consistently moved beyond 
the activities required solely by the three RBS approaches. 

Among the resources most needed to support project activities were 
staff time to plan and implement changes, staff familiarity with project 
content and expertise in planning, and clerical support* Shortages of any 
of these resources threatened a school* s ability to move through the 
process. When the costs of participation became too high, staff began to 
question whether they should continue. At these times, field agents 
stepped in. By expanding process-helping, adjusting the process, or pro- 
viding clerical services, they reduced costs and paved the way for planning 
to go forward* 

Time. The time, of teachers, principals, and other school staff was a 
critical resource needed in all of the schools. But providing this 
resource was more problematic in some schools than in others. Most schools 
managed to free teachers so that they coul£ attend meetings. (Although how 
this was accomplished occasionally had a ripple effect throughout the 
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Table 1 



Field Agent 
Activities 



Expanding 
Process- 
Helping 



Adjusting the 
Process 



Providing 

Clerical 

Services 



Seeking Endorse- 
ments - 



Mediating 



Field Agent Activities and School Conditions 
School Conditions 



Availability 
of 

Resources 



Tension 

Between, 

Factions 



Staff Tpmover Expectations 
and from — 



a 



Green Hill Riverside 
Urban Patriot 
Bigtown Townsend 
Neighbortofai 

i 


Patriot 


Urban 

Riverside . 
Patriot 


\ 


9 

Middletown Riverside 
.Sul&rban Patriot 

Oldtown 
v .£igtown 

Neighbortown 


Patriot 
Suburban 




Urban 

Bigtovm 

Riverside 

« 


Green Hills Patriot 

Urban 

Riverside 

Farmcenter 












Green Hills 

Middleburg 

Patriot 






Green Hills Urban 

Neighbortown 

Riverside 

Patiot 
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Expectations influenced field agent behavior at other sites than the 
three listed. But in these other cases, expectations reinforced 
activities once they were performed. Only at the three sites did 
expectations initially -shape field agent behavior. 
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life-span of the project, as will be discussed in Chapter Four.) However, 
. three schools had special difficulties. At Patriot and Riverside, substi- 

tutes were not generally available; and when they were, teachers questioned 

> • 

their competence. As a result, meeting days occasionally spawned traumatic 
incidents over whether a substitute would show up and what would happen in 
a class when one did. The effect was that a field agent could never be 
sure of the composition of the local planning team on any given day, the 
extreme case being one day at Riverside when no teachers and 15 students 
greeted the agent's arrival. At Urban, teachers were available only during 
a 40 minute period. Late arrivals and earl£ departures reduced effective 
meeting time even further. The upshot of these constraints on teachers 1 
time was an adjustment in the planning process, either delaying some acti- 
vities, rearranging others, or meeting teachers in shifts. 

More typically, though, administrators posed the major time problem 
for field agents. In six of the schools," the principals continually 

■ bounced in and out of meetings. Because they were, i;t least formally, the 
project leaders in these schools, their absences created an acute problem 

v for field agents: Should activities go on in the principal's absence? An 
affirmative answer would keep the project* from sitting dead in the water, 
but it would also increase the field agent's role in leading the project. 
For example, the field agent arrived at Green Hills one day expecting the 
principal to conduct the scheduled meeting, especially since several 
decisions that could be made only by the principal, or at least with the 
principal's consent, were likely to arise. The principal opened the meet- 
ing and the agent settled back to listen. After greeting everyone, ihe 
principal turned to face the agent, rose from the chair, and said while 



leaving the room, "why don f t I leave it with you." Tbe agent recovered 
from this abrupt passing of the mantle of leadership to direct the activi- 
ties, especially after it became obvious that teachers would have strongly 
relented being called to* a. meeting only to have it canoelled. 

In five other schools, the principal's participation wa£ also spotty 
at best. However, in these cases, there was either an assistant principal, 
an intermediate service agency (ISA) representative, or another admin;lstra- 
tor who could assume the leadership role. * Only in three schools were the 
principals able to maintain a record <of high attendance at meetings. 

Time presented yet another kind of problem for the field agents. Most 
of the projects did not get started until the middle of the school year. 
By the time orientations were out of the way, only three or four months 

were left. . Of course, it is well-recognized, that schools have seasons of 

* « - * 

alternately calm and frenetic activity and that one of the post frenetic *is 
the end of the year. Unfortunately for the field agents, most of the 
time-consuming data collection activities necessary to select project goals 
occurred at the end of the year. T^avoid compounding staff anxiety about 
closing out the school year," project activities were 're-shuffled, delayed, 
or largely taken over by RBS. 

■ Expertise . Expertise interacted with time to create numerous problems 
for field agents. At Bigtovn, Oldtown, Farmcenter, Middletown, and 
Middleburg, at least one staff member was either familiar with project 
activities and content or had the time to become familiar with them. At , 
the other schools, such expertise did not exist and time was scarce enough 
that no one vas free to both be trained and lead the meetings. For 
example, the principal at Southend received training but frequently missed 
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meetings whereas the Neighbor town principal attended meetings but had 

O 

little prior knowledge of* project activities. In both cases, the field 
agent had' to lead the group through planningQessions. 

Clerical support . Compensating for the lack of staff time and exper- 
tise was an unwelcome iut obvious responsibility that someone had to 
assume. Not so obviously important was the performance of seemingly simple 
clerical tasks. Nevertheless, providing clerical services became an inte- 
gral constituent of field agents* activities in sites where such services 
were not readily at 'hand. Field agents hardly considered locating equip- 
ment, arranging for coffee, obtaining copies of documents, and providing 
typing to be at the heart of facilitating school change. *Yet before school 
staff could use information to make decisions, they had to have access to 
it; before they could practice observing classrooms on videotapes, they had 
to have TV monitors; and as teachers switched gears : from a classroom's 
frantic atmosphere to the more sedate climate of a meeting, they welcomed a 
period of refreshments to pave the transition. In five sites (listed in 
Table 1), performing one orlnore of these clerical tasks became essential 
in smoothing the potentially rocky path to successful school change. 

Staff Tension 

Staff tensions became a second -local condition which field agents had 
to face (second column of Table 1). The staffs in the 14 schools, like in 
most organization^, were not wholly united in the troublefree pursuit of a 
common goal. Instead, they # were divided into factions which, in varying 
degrees, were at odds with one another. When overt tension between fac- 
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tions seeped into project activities, field agents altered certai n 'aspects 
of the activities to reduce its effects. 

At six sites, tension between teachers and administrators occasionally 
impinged upon the projects. When this happened, field agents intervened to 
keep the projects from grinding to a halt. Intervention generally con- 
sisted of mediating the conflict or, at a minimum, reducing its effects on 
the project. At Patriot and Suburban the agents had to go so far as to 
reshape the planning process in order to avoid tension-producing situa- 
tions. Additionally at patriot, the agent had to take over responsibili- 
ties earmarked for the principal. 

Typically, tension-causing incidents surfaced outside project meetings 
and then threatened or directly constrained participation. For example, a 
Nexgubortown teacher one day delivered a description of a classroom acti- 
vity to the school office to be mimeographed. The principal saw the des- 
cription, failed to s^e how it fit in with the class in which it was to be 
used, and subsequently questioned the teacher. The teacher responded 
angrily and complained to the field agent about the value of participating 
in the project if the principal was going to interfere with teachers' deci- 
sions. 

At Patriot, the principal and a planning team teacher had a dispute 
about substitutes. The problem had been brewing for some time and came to 
a head- just before a planning team meeting. The teacher was upset and. 
visibly cried throughout the meeting. Other teachers on the team knew 
about the incident, and they all were extremely reticent to participate, 
particularly when the principal was present. 
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In both cases, the field agent had to soften the impact of the inci- 
den^so that staff would continue to participate. At Neighbortown', the * . 
field agent was aware of the fact that the principal had been dealing with 
serious c^wnunity relations that morning and explained to the teacher that 
because the activity in question involved a controversial issue, the prin- 
cipal may have thought that it was more" threatening , than it actually was. 
This interpretation of the principals action mollified the teacher some- 
what. In the Patriot case, at a break in the meeting,^ teachers complained 
to the agent that obtaining and^orienting substitutes were chronic prob- 
lems. They asked the agent to discuss this with the principal. The agent 
did so, and subsequently some adjustments were made to circumvent further 
conflict. Incidents li>ke this at Patriot were frequent. , t FJven'when events 
ran*smoothly , tensions bubbled Under the surface often enough that the 
agent restructured some parts of the process to reduce the risk of conflict 
between the principal and the teachers. These changes diminished the 
school's overall responsibility for the project but, also, kept the 
teachers from withdrawing. 

Staff Turnover and Disruptions to the Routine 

Column three in Table 1 lists the schools in which field agents had to 
deal with staff turnover and periodic disruptions. The school year, indeed 
the school day, in many schools is laced with regularly occurring but un- 
planned incidents that significantly affect school operations. In working 
with schools, one learns to expect the unexpected. The exact nature of an 
event may not be predictable, but that something will happen to change an- 
ticipated circumstances is. 
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In five schools, disruptive events occurred frequently enough so as to 
dramatically alter the configuration of field agent activities. These in- 
cidents reshaped the cast of participants and key' administrators with which 
field agents worked. * At Patriot, Urban, and Riverside, field agents were 
-never sure of the planning team's composition from .one meeting to the next. 
To compensate for absences of key staff, agents often had to expand their 
process-helping activities. The agents at Patriot, Green Hills, .and 
Middleburg had to respond to the turnover of staff in crucial administra- 
tive positions. Consequently, they found themselves repeatedly seeking 
endorsements for the projects to ensure a stable flow of resources. 

Incidents at Urban and Riverside illustrate how quickly unexpected 
occurrences could shift project leadership responsibilities in a school. 
On one particular day at Urban, the field agent arrived for a planning 
meeting only to find that the teachers 1 union had hastily arranged its own 
meeting at the same time. With only a few participants in attendance, the 
prospects for sparking widespread discussion were dim. As a result, the 
agent had to dominate the discussion much more so than was intended. 

Similarly, at various times, the agent at Riverside would find the 
project f s local coordinator and/or regular classroom teachers absent. Low 
teacher attendance at meetings was largely the result of chronic staff 
absenteeism and a shortage of substitutes. In fact, on one occasion, a 
planning team member missed a meeting in order to fill in for the school 
secretary. The field agent, of course, knew to be prepared for any con- 
tingency and, typically, wound up directing planning meetings. 

Field agents at Patriot, Green Hills, and Middleburg discovered that 

the need to obtain administrative endorsements for the projects frequently 
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went long beyond the period of initial "entry ^.Admii^tatrative turnover in 
Patriot's district was particularly *h£gh. tJ^fche* project's first two 
years , the district haftrohree superintendents. The second was installed 
after the^project had been in place for more than six months. Initially 
hesitant to continue it, the superintendent finally gave approval after 
several meetings with the field agent. However, this administration was a 
rocky one, and at the end of the school year, the superintendent resigned. 
Subsequently, a new round of obtaining project endorsements was begun. 

Renegotiating endorsements yas less successful for field agents at 
Green Hills and Middleburg, primarily because the administrators who left 
were the projects' key advocates. At Green Hills, the principal's replace- 
ment agreed to continue project-related activities but excused RBS from , 
further participation. At Middleburg, the resignation of the district's 
curriculum coordinator weakened the principal's committrient to the project. 
In fact, the principal went so far as to initiate s a competing school im- 
provement effort and then explained to the field agent that the school 
could not afford to engage in two projects at the same time. Thus, the RBS 
project was dropped. 

Expectations Derived from Previous Projects 

The folklore surrounding in-service activities contains a myriad of 
stories about the faults and follies of experts — anyone "fifty miles from 
home. 11 Whether based on myth or reality, staff attitudes place notable 
constraints on field agent activities. Such was the case in three urban 
schools; in the remaining schools, expectations did little to confine 
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agents 1 initial behavior, but played a powerful part in reinforcing the 

<* 

continuation of certain behaviors once exhibited. 

. For example, early in the Southend project, the principal took charge 
of, at least two entire meetings'. However, the principal's partial absences 
- from subsequent meetings thrust leadership on the field agent. As time 
went on, the principal began to expect the agent to lead sessions more 
often. At Green Hills, the principal did not call on the agent to obtain 
typing services until after the agent .had already performed this service as 
(the field agent thought) a one-time means of avoiding a planning delay. 
Thus, agents responded to contextual conditions and, then, site staff began 
to expect th^t response to be retained as part "of the agents 1 repetoire. 

At three of the urban schools, expectations loomed significant from'-' 
the outset. Department chairpersons at Bigtown were regularly consulted on 
instructional matters before any kind of new program was established in 
their .area. This led the principal to include them on the planning team. 
However, their interest was not in actually developing the program. What 
they expected was that others, especially the local project coordinator and 
the field agent, would develop proposals for their consideration and 
approval. Their insistence on participating in this limited advise and 
consent capacity obliged the field agent to organize a smaller work group 
to do the actual program development. 

Staff at both Riverside and Urban openly resented outsiders who came 
in to help them. 11 [Outsiders] get a book out of it and give the school 
nothing in return, 11 said one guidance counselor at Riverside. A teacher at 
Urban offered another reason for the existence of disparaging opinions of 
outside experts. ff I don't want to give you a hard time but [our] depart- 
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merit has had 100 years of teaching experience on its staff, ••What can you 
tell us that we don't Iqiow, 11 the teacher asked. Consequently, field agents 
encountered strong objections when # they encouraged staff to participate. 
Indeed, initial planning activities got off to a slow start and picked up » 
only after the field agent had attended to teachers 1 questions, concerns, 
and complaints. 

School Reactions: Flexibility and 'Effectiveness 
This chapter began by contending that effective field agent behavior 
is the result of adapting agent- actions to % school's context. Because 
local conditions differ among schools, behavior .that is effective in one 
site may not be in another. Subsequent sections showed how field agents 
adjusted their behavior to counterbalance, comptensate for," or accommodate, 
to barriers to school change ar different sites* Empirically it would be 
desirable to examine whether school change was ultimately more successful + 
at a school where an agent matched his or her behavior to the site than 
where an agent did not. Realistically, though, it must be recognized that 
an individual's impact on a school is muted by the attitudes, beliefs, and 
actions of other school members as they pursue their own purposes. Indeed, 
the remainder of this volume pays increasing attention to the school as the 
primary determinant of change project outcomes. The importance of field 
agents resides not in their influence on final outcomes but in their 
ability to keep the process moving and to create conditions that increase 
the probability that the process will lead to the attainment of desired 
objectives. 

6i 
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School staff attested to field agent flexibility as helping to achieve 
these more intermediate outcomes: 

A largi amount of the success of the project had to do. with the 
field agent's ability to manage interpersonal relationships at 
all levels of the district, (from a Patriot teacher) 

The field agent got teachers with a negative attitude and helped 



turn 



hat around. (from a Riverside teacher) 



The field agent understood us and did not pu$h us.. 

J . (from the Suburban principal) 

In thfe beginning I was concerned. I felt that we wouldn't be 
using the field agent 1 8 expertise. ..but it didn't take too long 
for the field agent to see the field agent"~fiaa~to be involved. 
Whenthe field agent became involved, the project took off. 

(from a Neighbortown teacher) 

The jabove, of course, refer to instances where field agents went be- 
yond what they had initially intended to do at a site. In schools where 
local staff assumed primary responsibility for leading a project, the 
agent 1 8 willingness to remain in the background was also noted and appre- 
dated: 

The leadership for the project was definitely from the school. 
When we did come up to a brick wall, RBS helped. The assistant 
principal did a heck of a job and was responsible for keeping it 
going. .. .The* field agent was a good motivator and a tremendous 
resource. (from an Old town teacher) 

If we needed help and RBS was not here, there were people here 
trained. (from a Smalltown Elementary teacher) 

RBS got us started; I led it. 

(from the Smalltown Middle assistant principal) 

Interestingly, the major concern schools had about field agents was 

how much directioji the agent provided for the project. One might expect 

that the schools would have jealously guarded their sovereignty over a 

project and that field agents would have had to tread carefully to not 

appear as if they were taking too much control. In fact, the opposite 
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seemed -to be true. No one really complained about too much field agent 

influence, but several participants did express the desire for more 

direction. j . . * 

The principal thinks that perhaps the field agent should attempt 
to be a little more directive. For one thing, the members of 
the planning team do not know the field agent. They need to be 
shown that the field agent does have a lot of background knowl- 
edge and expertise; that the field agent is a capable leader. 

(from the Bigtown f ieldwprker's notes) 

We needed more structure at first. Before RBS ^provided direc- 
tion, we floundered. Finally, RBS began sharing informa- 
tion.... They made subtle suggestions and nudges. 

v (from a Farmcenter teacher) 

Or, recalling the Southend principal's words, 

-One cannot run an inservice and take care of everything else. 
What I need is for someone else to come in and do it. 

(from Southend's* principal) 

Summary 

Agents are effective to the extent that they mold their activities to 
site conditions. "This means occasionally expanding their responsibilities, 
adjusting the process, providing clerical services, obtaining re-endorse- 
ments, and mediating school tensions. Rigid adherence to preconceived 
notions of appropriate behavior may actually work against school change. 

Several ^additional lessons may also be drawn from this chapter. 
Consider the following: 

• A process-helping field agent is likely going to have to 
increase his or her responsibility for leading a project, 
especially if printipials are the major contact people. 

• The timing of project activities to fit with school seasons 
is important. Otherwise, the process may have to be ad- 
justed significantly. 

• The planning process may increase opportunities for 
already-existing tensions to surface. A field agent may 
have to sacrifice some planning precepts for peace. 
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School life is routinely disrupted* A field agent should 
root count too heavily on certain conditions being present 
for any particular activity. A plan for all, or at" least 
"some, contingencies is necessary. 

With respect to how school expectations typically reinforce 
field agent activities: a field agent should not do some- 
thing once, if he or she is not willing to do it again* 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Change Process: Sequential Planning 



"Goals," "objectives," "needs assessment," and "problem solving" are 
all familiar terms to field agents. Generally the terms connote efforts to 
increase the rationality of planning activities. That is, their purpose is 
to optimize reasoned attainment of some desired goal. Thus, the process of 
decision-making typically involves some variation of carefully considering 
what the goals of a school should be, identifying the ones that are not 
being aet satisfactorily, and selecting methods for addressing the most 
important. 

Many researchers, including Lindblom and Cohen (1979) and Thompson 
(1967), say that organizational decisions are seldom completely rational. 
Decision makers are not likely to have thorough knowledge of all relevant 
variables, to consider all of the potential decision alternatives, or to be 
free of influence from external factors, such as community pressures or 
political uncertainties. 

Clark (1981) makes a similar argument in the case of schools. To be 
sure, developers of sequential planning procedures acknowledge that 'deci- 
sions will not be totally based on rational considerations. Nevertheless, 
at a minimum, they believe that orderly collection of data and deliberation 
about what the data say should help discipline decision making, and thereby 
enhance the quality' of plans. That this belief is widely held in education 
is reflected in the numerous school improvement projects which rely on 
variants of sequential planning (e.g., school improvement programs in 
California, Pennsylvania, and Virginia). 

bo 
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This chapter is^ about the use of sequential planning in the RBS 
projects. The extent to which groups went through the process and made ' 
decisions on the basis of prescribed information varied from school to 
school.. Often, this depended upon local conditions, particularly the 
availability of resources, accustomed decision-making practices, compati- 
bility between school and project priorities, and school factions. First, 
the chapter briefly discusses the pervasiveness of sequential planning 
models, the reasons why people support such models, and. tht. way in which 
the RBS projects used sequential planning procedures. Then, it traces how 
school contextual conditions interacted with the planning process. The 
chapter concludes by suggesting tactics to help field agents reconcile 
inherent differences between sequential planning and local conditions. 

The Pervasiveness of Sequential Planning 
Sequential planning procedures are built into many models or 
approaches described in the literature on educational innovation and cur- 
riculum development. For example, the problem-solving (Paul, 1977) and 
linkage (Havelock, 1973) approaches to school change both include identi- 
fication of problems or needs, selection of solutions from various alter- 
natives, and implementation of the solutions. Systematically collected 
datai help identify needs and select alternatives most likely to be effec 
tive. The authors of classic works on curriculum development (e.g., Sm 
Stanley, and Shores, 1957; Taba, 1962; and Tyler, 1949) view sequential 
TTtSiftfiiig as a process that includes considering the goals or direction; 
education, assessing their attainment, and judging how they can be met 
effectively. 
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Researchers have duly noted that planning %& seldom as rational as it 
is intended to be (Allison, 1971; German, 1981; March and Simon, 1958; 
Paul, 1977). For example, a decision to adopt aiu innovation is sometimes 
more opportunistic than it is a carefully thought-out response to an iden- 

\ . • 

tJdfied need (Greenwood, Mann, and McLaughlin, 1 975) • At other times, cur- 
riculum decisions may be made informally and piecemeal without careful 
consideration of alternatives and consequences (Kirst and Walker, 1971). 
If, and how, a sequential planning process Is used may be influenced by the 
availability of release time for teachers (Rosenblum and Louis, lt/81), the 
ambiguity of educational goals and the difficulty of assessing their 
attainment (Miles, 1981), the existence of relatively autonomous subunits 
with competing needs and interests (Rosenblum and Louis, 1981), and- com- 
munity controversy or antagonism (Paul, 1977) t In general, there is grow- 
ing recognition that the assumptions underlying most approaches to sequen- 
tial planning do not adequately reflect the reality of educational 
organizations (Clark, 1981). 

Perceived Advantages of Sequential Planning 
Supporters of sequential planning strategies point out several advan- 
tages. First, sequential planning leads to the selection of changes that 
are appropriate and feasible for a particular setting because decisions 
will have been made on the basis of perceived local needs and priorities. 
People who are familiar with a setting will have considered several alter- 
natives before selecting the areas which they consider best .to address. 
Second, the rational planning process helps to develop support for and 
commitment to the changes selected. During the group's decision-making 
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process, consensus building will have likely occurred* This reassures 
members about the soundness of their decision and conatits them to carrying 
out the innovation (March and Simon, 1958; Paul, 1977). . Third, partici- 
pants are less likely to discontinue using the innovation after initial 
incentives are withdrawn (Zaltman, Florio, and Sikorski, 1977). • The reason 
they implemented a change in the first place was that they' believed it 
would improve instruction, not because someone else offered a temporary 
incentive. Fourth, the process of comparing desired goals with current 
conditions helps overcome a natural resistance to change by convincing par- 
ticipants that their present situation is unsatisfactory (March and Simon, 
1958; Zaltman, et al., 1977). 

Sequential Planning in thenSBS'Projects 
This section describes how the sequential planning process was applied 
to basic skills, career education* and citizen education. The basic skills 
approach involved training participants to collect data on classroom prac- 
tices; comparing classroom data to research-base data and setting improve- 

4 

ment goals; selecting strategies to address those goals; planning imple- 
mentation; deciding how to evaluate the changes; and implementing the 

4 

strategies. Information from each phase of the process was to be used in 
the next phase*. 

The. career education approach included identifying program goals; con- 
ducting needs assessment surveys of faculty members, community members, and 
students; identifying resources available in the school and community; 
identifying priority goals to be implemented; designing a program; iiople- 
menting it; and evaluating it. 



t 

The citizenship education approach was similar. It had three phases. 
The first phase consisted of nine "tasks"; organizing a school improvement 
team, orienting it, establishing goals for -citizen education, identifying 
sources of data and instrumentation, setting performance criteria, observ- 
ing citizen education behaviors, assessing observational results, refining 
performance criteria, and developing a formal needs statement. The second 
phase used information from the first phase in program development and 
• implementation. The third phase focused on program evaluation. 

The degree to which schools adhered to the sequential .processes 

» 

varied. Table 2 summarizes planning characteristics at each site, along 
with the- local factors which influenced them. The table shows whether the 
planning group (1) carried out all stages of the planning process and (2) 
allowed thfe process to gbide their decision-making behavior. The first set 
o£ characteristics indicate whether *the process was followed at least until 
decisions about what changes to implement had been made. Obviously a plan- 
ning procedure cannot' be expected to affect implementation if those using 
it never reach the final step of deciding whot to implement. The second 
set of characteristics is important because a group_ cannot be considered to 
have really used a particular nlanning process if its de isions were not 
based on data or were not made at an appropriate time. The planning proce-r 
dures were to give participants a framework for making their decisions. If 
they made decisions without paying much attention to the process., it can be 
said tlu. they used the process ri.tualistically and were not much influ- 
enced by it. 
t 
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Table 2. Summary of the Nature of the Sequential Planning Process 
and Local Conditions 



V 



(J) 



Site 


Project 


Nature of Sequential 

Planning PrnrPQfc 


Factors that 
facilitated Planning 


Factors that Interfered 
with Planning 


Middleburg 


Basic Skills . 


Process discontinued before 
commitment of specific 
changes 

Suggested changes vetoed by 
administrator 


Resources available to 

hire substitutes 
Project and school goals 
. compatible 


Initial incentives for 
participation ended 

School adopted new program 
viewed as incompatible 
-wit)x„project 


Middletown 


Basic Skills 


Process enacted except for 

wrap-up meetings 
Some* changes implemented 

prematurely 


Resources available to 
hire substitutes 

Project goals of high 
priority to school * 


Time demands considered 
too high 

Ordinary knowledge com- 
monly used to made 
project-related decis- 
ions 


Patriot 


Basic Skills 


Process enacted 

Data collection procedures 
altered 

Some change? made without 
being identified as impor- 
tant by data 

* 


Resources available to 
hire substitutes 

Project and school goals 
highly compatible 


Time demands considered 
too high 

Substitute teachers per- 
ceived as incompetent 

Factions existed between 
staff and administrators 

Teachers used ordinary 
knowledge to identify 
problems rather than 
the planning process; 
also, some major prob- 
lems beyond scope of 
innovation 


Smalltown 
Elementary 


Basic Skills 


KnfciT*£ fiTrtPAQQ *»r»af»h*»«4 

JJLULCOO CllcH-Lctl 


Project and school goals 
compatible 

Teacher evaluation system 
used to provide incen- 
tives 

Staff time available 
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Table 2. Summary of the Nature of the Sequential Planning Process 
and Local Conditions 



Site 


Project 


Nature of Sequential 
Planning Process 


Factors that 
Facilitated Planning 


Factors that Interfered 
with Planning 


Smalltown 
Middle 


Basic Skills 


Entire process enacted 


Project and school goals 

compatible 
Teacher evaluation system 

used to provide incen- 

tives^ 
Staff, time available 




Southend 


Basic Skills 


Entire process enacted 


Project and school goals 

compatible 
Teacher evaluation system 

used to provide incen- 
. tives 


Time demands considered 
too high, especially 
in M second year 


Big town 


Career Education 


Entire process enacted 


Initial planning team 
members had light tech- 
ing loads 

Resources available to 
hire other teachers to 
write implementation 
plans 

Staff member available 
with time and incentives 
to ,pursue career educa- 
tion 

State mandate to implement 
career education 


Project and school goals 
not highly compatible 

i 


Green Hills 


Career Education 


Entire process enacted 
Scope of planned changes 

limited 
New prii -;ipal negated 

process decisions 


Separate resources avail- 
able to support develop- 
ment of specific 
implementation plans 


Protoring arrangement 
aroused resistance 
among non-participants 

Innovation goals given 
low priority, threat- 
ened other goals 
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Table 2. Summary of the Nature of the Sequential Planning Process , 
and Local Conditions 



Site 


^Project 


Nature of Sequential 
Planning Process- 


Factors that 
Facilitated Planning 


Factors that Interfered 
with Planning 


Neighbor town 


Career Education 


Entire process enacted 
Scope of planned changes 

limited 
Goal priorities not used 
in implementation plans 
» * 


Separate resources avail- 
able to support develop- 
ment of specific imple- 
mentation plans ♦ 


Administrators not willing 
to .use ^resources to pay 
teachers for after-school 
project work 

Projects goals given low 
priority, threatened 
other goals ' 


Oldtown 

i 


Career Education 


Revised planning process 
enacted 


State grant provided 
resources to enact pro- 
Cess, and obligations 
to do so 

State mandate to implement 

^ career education 


Other time demands dis- 
stracted key person from 
project initially 

Project goals given low 
priority initially 


Farmcenter 


Citizen Education 


Entire process enacted 
Low-intensity changes 
recommended 

3 


Staff time to participate 
available 


Resources not available 
to support later pro- 
cess enactment 

Project and school goals 
not highly compatible 


Riverside 

i 
i 

* 

t 
> 


Citizen Education 


Process discontinued before 
implementation plans made 




Resources not available 

to support process 

enactment 
Project and school goals 

not highly compatible 
Factions between teachers 

and administrators and 

teachers and students 

delayed progress 
RBS assistance reduced 

before implementation 

plans completed 



Table 2. Suranary of the Nature of the Sequential Planning Process 
and Local Conditions 



Site 


Project 


Nature of Sequential 
Planning Process 


Factors that 
Facilitated Planning 


Factors that Interfered 
with Planning 


Suburban 


Citizen Education 


Process discontinued after 
needs assessment stage 




Resources not available 
to support enactment 

Project goals of low 
priority in school 

Project goals threatened . 
system goals by impr ingo- 
ing on non-participants 

RBS assistance reduced 
before implementation 
planning completed 


Urban 

f 




Citizen Education 


Process discontinued before 
implementation plans made 




Resources not available 
to support enactment 

Project goals of low 
priority in school 

Factions delayed progress 
during meetings 

RBS assistance reduced 
before implementation 
planning completed 
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Local School Conditions and Sequential Planning 

L 

Several factors explain why some schools w^re able to work through the 
sequential process and make their decisions fairly easily and some were 
not. First, securing necessary resources, particularly the time partici- 
pants needed to meet with one another, was highly problematic in some 



schools. This seriously affected, the relative emphasis given to different 
activities in the planning sequence. Second,*|in making innovation deci- 
sions, participants sometimes continued to usL the ordinary, or common- 
sense, knowledge that steered their everyday /practice rather than using 

knowledge from the planning process. Teacheirs, especially, seemed to view 

i 

more scientifically-based knowledge in the skme way Waller (1967:3) re- 

t 

garded sociological thought in his day, "A Sociological writer cannot, in 

i 

the present state of our science, hope to git very far ahead of common 

I 

sense, and he is usually fortunate if he dejes not fall behind it. 11 Third, 

the compatibility between school and project priorities varied consider- 

i 

ably. When they were incompatible, peoplej were less willing to devote re- 
sources to planning or consider changes as extensive as those suggested by 
the process. Fourth, factions within some schools made it difficult for 
groups to conduct reasoned discussions otj to cooperate in planning efforts. 
RBS 1 own involvement in the projects was still another factor that influ- 
enced how planning proceeded. When RBS assistance was withdrawn before 
participants reached the point of deciding what changes to implement, they 
were unlikely to continue t;he process themselves. 
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School Resources 

The -sequential planning process made huge time demands on school 
staff. Each step took many hours to complete, pulling teachers and admin- 
istrators away from their regular duties . Indeed, the time that it took to 
(1) discuss and agree on definitions and goals, (2) develop, administer, 
and analyze needs assessment results, (3) establish goal priorities, (4) 
learn to conduct classroom observations, (5) observe instructional lessons, 
(6) complete forms specifying the contents of curricula and achievement 
tests, and (7) interpret data consumed time teachers normally set aside for 
classroom clerical chores. 

More time to plan was available in some sites than others. In most 
schools where the majority of participants had regular classroom teaching 
assignments, time for project activities was particularly limited. School 
personnel without teaching assignments or with lighter work loads were able 
to adjust their schedules more readily than teachers and could attend meet- 
ings free of the need to call in substitutes. Some could absorb process 
tasks into their regular duties. At least one participant in most schools 
was either an administrator, a guidance counselor, or a specialist. Be- 
cause of their more flexible schedules, these people sometimes assumed key 
roles in the project by making logistical arrangements for .meetings and 
other activities. For example, at Bigtown, the site coordinator was an 
administrator whose primary responsibility was career education, the focus 
of the project. Moreover, most other Bigtown participants were department 
chairpersons, building or district administrators, and specialists who 
could also attend meetings relatively easily. 
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Monetary resources were important to helping schools cope with time 
requirements. For the most part, funds made it possible to hire substitute 
teachers* As in the case of time, availability of funds varied among 
schools* Only two schools, Patriot and Middletown, were able to hire sub- 
stitutes, to release teachers for all project meetings* The Patriot funds 
were supplied by the school district; the funds Used in Middletpwn were 
secured by a intermediate service agency (ISA) from the state department. 
Limited monetary resources were available in eight other sites (all except 
Farracenter, Suburban, Riverside, and Urban) to occasionally hire substitute 
teachers or pay participants for ^project activities. 

When monetary resources were not sufficient to hire substitutes, other 
arrangements were made to release teachers from regular responsibilities. 
One type of arrangement involved asking non-participants in the school to 
proctor participants 1 classes. * This occurred at both Green Hills and 
Neighbortown. A second type of arrangement was to either schedule project 
meetings during periods when several participants had no teaching assign- 
ments or, conversely, select participants according to who had free period? 
when project meetings were scheduled* A third type of arrangement was to 
hold meetings after school. Occasionally some* combination of the above was 
used* 

Meeting the resource requirements of the sequential planning process 
had several side effects on how a planning group went through the sequence 
of activities. One of these was that project resources, primarily money 
and time, would sometimes be consumed before participants had a chance to 
discuss or implement new practices. When this happened, field agents would 
have to compress those stages. Participants viewed this as unfortunate 
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because, to them, these stages were the most useful portions of the 
process, especially given the limited time teachers normally have to share 
ideas with one another. At Middle town, for example, approximately five 
meetings were devoted to procedures for conducting observations and analyz- 
ing data; only two were spent in discussing implementation strategies and 
deciding which new practices to implement. This happened because by the 
time the group had reached the point of considering new practices, field 
agents had become aware that resources would likely be depleted soon, and 
so, accelerated the process. 

Current Decision-Making Practices 

Using a sequential planning strategy to decide what changes to imple- . 
ment required participants to depart considerably from their usual modes of 
behavior. Although participants were familiar with the process of identi- 
fying a problem, considing alternatives, -and selecting the most effective 
or feasible for implementation, in practice such decisions were apt to be 
made informally and privately. Furthermore, people were more likely "to 
turn to common-sense knowledge rather than to systematically-collected 
information to make classroom decisions. Consequently, their decisions and 
behavior were often influenced more by familiar patterns of behavior than 
by planning activities. In addition, -participants sometimes implemented 
changes individually before the group as a whole had reached the stage of 
deciding what changes t;o make. 

The distinction between the common-sense knowledge that participants 
were accustomed to using and the more systematically-collected information 
of the planning process is similar to the distinction between "ordinary 11 
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and "scientific" knowledge (Campbell, 1974} Schuetz, 1953). People accept 
ordinary or common-sense knowledge as true without evidence that it was 
systematically generated or validated. Such knowledge is usually gradually 
assimilated through experience or prescriptions for effective professional 
practice (for example, '•' tell students immediately what you expect of them" 
and "don't smile until December"). Scientific knowlege, which has also 
been labeled "professional social inquiry" (Lindblom and Cohen, 1979) and 
"research-based knowledge" (Louis, 1981), refers to knowledge generated 
through or otherwise used in the planning procedures— for example, data 
from the career education and citizenship education needs assessments, the 
basic skills research base, or time-on~task observations. The terms "pro- 
cedural" and "process" are used here to refer to that type of knowledge. 

Ordinary knowledge, of course, will be used to some extent at vir- 
tually all stages of any planning process*. It will play a role in estab- 
lishing objectives, designing needs assessments, and developing imple- 
mentation plans. Ordinary knowledge that is of particular interest here, 
however, is that which modified or replaced procedural knowledge, either 
during the designated stage of the process or before it. 

When teachers at Patriot selected strategies for increasing time-on- 
task, they used their ordinary knowledge to adjust the observation data. 
The data showed that most student off-task behavior was in the management/ 
transition category. However, teachers decided that improving discipline 
(which the data indicated was a lesser problem) would increase time-on-task 
more than reducing management/transition time. The teachers had long be- 
lieved that lack of discipline was the nost serious problem in the school. 



Some participants xeasoned that transitlon^3edm )>ne activity to another 

took more time than it should because students misbehaved. 

Participants also u§ed their ordinary knowledge to decide whether or 
* t 
not to use research knowledge presented by field agents* Bas;Lc skills f^eld 

agents distributed research summaries to help participants select strate- 
gies to increase time~on-task. *One of these findings that fie^d agents and 
participants mentioned repeatedly in meetings was that timejjon-task was 
higher during large-group instruction than during small-group or individ- 
ualized • instruction* Some teachers changed their grouping patterns 
accordingly; many others did not. The latter teachers continued tG believe 
that individualized and small-group instruction was better. 

Ordinary knowledge also led participants to make decisions and imple- 
ment changes before process data were available and the designated process 
stage was reached. The process specified that participants were to decide 
what classroom changes to implement either atter doing observations and 
analyzing the data or after assessing needs and assigning priorities to 
goals. However, teachers sometimes implemented changes before either of 
the activities had taken place. Participants in the basic skills projects 
identified changes that would increase tima-on-t ^sk throughout the process, 
even during the earliest stages. One Middietown teacher said that while 
looking at videotap.es used for observation training, the realization struck 
that a lot of learning time was wasted when students waited in line to see 
the teacher, receive or hand in assignments, or be dismissed. Other 
teachers commented that they became aware of strategies for reducing tran- 
sition time when they informally exchanged ideas during training, saw 
strategies used by other teachers, and listened to the comments and 

bo 
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suggestions of people who observed their classrooms. The teachers saw 
little season to wait weeks, or months, until the ( designated stage of the 
process to implement changes they thought would increase time-on-task and 
improve classroom atmosphere. 

On the other tymd, some participants did nothing independently of the 
process. They made few classroom changes before the group had reached the 
designated stage and they made greater use of procedural knowledge to make 
decisions. Most of those teachers were in the career education projects. 

These differences in the two projects appeared to be primarily due to 
several factors. First, basic skills participants were experienced at 

making decisions about instruction in math and reading. Many cireer educa- 

I 

tion participants were unfamiliar with the concept of career education; 
their ordinary knowledge was not adequate to make decisions or 'stimulate 
implementation. While fhe early process stages gave teachers some ideas 

about implementation, these notions were not well formed. | 

I 

Second, incentives for implementation were high for teachers in the 
basic skills projects but low for teachers in the career education proj- 
ects. In the career education projects, teachers perceived few rewards for 
implementation aside from the motivational value of doing something differ- 
ent. They also faced a few disincentives in the form of non-participating 
colleagues rf ho might disapprove- if participants spent class time on career 
education at the expense of regular subject matter content. 

Third, career education implementation required considerable effort. 
Teachers had to locate or write career-related activities and then prepare 
them for presentation to students. Implementation of the basic skills * 
changes required relatively little preparation; they easily meshed with 
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already ongoing practices* Moreover, most of the career education 
activities would be used only once with a particular class; the basic 
skills strategies improved classroom conditions over a long period of time* 

School and Project Priorities 

How the sequential planning process was carried out wps sometimes con- 
strained by competition between project and other school priorities^ Other 



priorities interfered with the process more in the career education and 
citizenship education projects than in the basic skills projects where 
there was generally high consensus about the importance of tho project 
goals. Differences also occurred across organizational units of schools* 
Some departments in secondary schools had less comprehensive, highly 
structured curricula than others and were more willing to work toward 
project goals. 

Sometimes conflict between project and school priorities limited the 
scope of changes decided upon,^even when data suggested more ambitious 
changes were needed to meet project objectives. Fo* example, participants 
in Neighbortown and Green Hills avoided changes chat might jeopardize 
coverage bf content area topics. Participants decided to "infuse" career 
education into content areas rather than replace content-area curricula 
with career education materials. Other methods of addressing career educa- 
tion goals Included adding courses and sponsoring special activities such 
as resource centers. These methods also did not interfere with coverage of 
the content areas. 

Priorities regarding relationships between school and community inter- 
fered with change decisions in two sites. Participants in Green Hills and 
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Neighbortown wanted to plan career education activities that would involve 
the community — by sending students out into it and bringing its members 
into the schools. However, administrators were afraid this would "arouse 
community resistance to the project and vetoed it. 

Conflicts with other school priorities also limited the amount of time 
and other resources allocated to carrying out the process. In two cases, 
project planning was affected by administrators trying to maintain harmony 
among staff. The principal at Suburban sometimes truncated project acti- 
vities to reduce resistance from non-participants. They had beeji asked to 
donate planning time to help construct the needs assessment; some resented 
that and reported it to the local teachers' association. When substitutes 
were not available at Patriot, the principal reduced project meeting time 
father than ask other teachers to cover for participants. 

In one site, Green Hills, all stages of the sequential planning 
process were carried out but final change decisions were rescinded by a new 
principal who wanted to address other priorities. Furthermore, the project 
had aroused resistance among non-participants, partly because of the atten- 
tion it was given, and the principal wanted to defuse that resistance in 
order to establish a good relationship with the faculty. Career education 
could not be totally discontinued, however, because the central office said 
that a program should be developed. The principal decided to meet that 

Mandate expediently so that time could then be devoted to other goals. 

►This was done by discontinuing the ongoing effort (including the sequential 
planning process, RBS ? involvement, and the planning team) which the prin- 
cipal perceived was delaying progress, and by assigning the task of writing 
career education curriculum materials to members of a faculty council. 
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The influence of other goals and priorities on how the process was 
carried put was sometimes tempered by the availability of incentives. One 
school had an employee whom district administrators expected to develop a 
career education curriculum. The project goals were, of course, quite com- 
patible with the employee's. The person not only needed to develop a cur- 
riculum, but also sought the kinds of assistance RBS offered. As a result, 
the person was willing to devote a great deal of time to sequential plan- 
ning. 

That district and another were located in a'state where, during the 
course of the project, the JSa mandated career education. This heightened 
the importance of career education goals. The mandate, then,- facilitated 
the process by boosting the priority of career education as a system goal. 

Factions 

Factions within school faculties and between teachers and administra- 
tors can have many effects on the planning process. Competition for re- 
sources or recognition, for example, can easily thwart cooperative efforts. 
Some of the effects of within-school tensions on the RBS projects have 
already been described. Tensions between participants and non-participants 

sometimes made the former hesitant to devote time to the process or to 

i 

attempt changing regular content-area curricula. Fear of provoking ten- 
sions sometimes led administrators to limit project efforts. By and large, 
though, these tensions were minor and were created by the projects; this 
section is primarily concerned with school factions that existed before a 
project was introduced. 
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n Riverside and Urban, both urban secondary schools, factions frus- 
ated sequential planning. These factions had developed and gained 
strength as the schools underwent strikes and teachers found ways to deal 
with administrators they viewed as weak. Consequently, in both schools, it 
became a struggle to enlist participants willing to exert the effort re- 
quired to carry out the process. Also, discussions of program philosophy 
and goals were frequently reduced to opportunities for people to vent frus- 
trations. These, in turn, led to heated arguments about tfc^ school in gen- 
eral rat:.ir than reasoned discussions about the specific school improvement 
project at hand. 

Factions between teachers and administrators (both at the school and 
in the central of f ice) at Patriot diluted the emphasis given to certain 
process activities. Administrators had originally planned to help conduct 
classroom observations. However, teachers would not tolerate them in that 
role and chose, instead, to observe one another's classrooms. With less 
time available for observations, fewer were conducted. That may have weak- 
ened the reliability of the data used to make decisions. 

A Note on Continued Assistance from RBS 

The sequential planning process was also influenced by the continua- 
tion of assistance from RBS employees. In several sites, RBS assistance 
was seriously curtailed or completely withdrawn before the process had been 
put into full operation. Because field agents provided several kinds of 
assistance during the process (Chapter III), some schools became highly 
dependent on them. When their assistance was cut short or eliminated 
somewhat abruptly the process was unlikely to continue. 
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RBS assistance was withdrawn in three citizen education sites — Urban, 
Riverside, and Suburban — before participants were able to decide what 
changes to implement. None of those sites completed the process. In each, 
serious impediments to planning existed. Resources to support the process 
were not available in any of the sites; the project goal, citizenship edu- 
cation, was of relatively low priority; factions existed among faculty mer- 
bers and between them and administrators; in addition, there were few 
incentives for continuing the process. Tims, without the constant urging 
and encouragement of field agents, the projects fell by the wayside. 

Field agents in citizen education also withdrew their assistance from 
their fourth site, Fa^mcenter, but there the process continued. Farm- * 
center shared some, but not all, of the problems of the three other sites. 
Few resources were available to facilitate planning and the project's major 
goal was of relatively low priority. However, factions were not a serious 
problem in the school. More important ly, the principal had a keen interest 
in the project and scheduled time for project-related activities. Finally, 
the planning process had progressed further there at the time that RBS had 
to withdraw. Planning teams had already begun to discuss what changes to 
implement and, therefore, had less to do to complete the process. 

RBS assistance also ended in a fifth site, Middleburg, before planning 
had been completed. However, the decision to discontinue the project at 
this basic skills site was made by site participants rather than by RBS. 
The process was not, of course, continued there. 
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Implication s 

From the preceding discussion, it is clear that uninterrupted sequen- 
tial planning is more possible in some schools than others. Factors that 
influence the sequencing of planning activities or the extent to which 
planning activities guide decisions include the availability of resources, 
the current practices of participants in making classroom decisions, the 
compatibility of school and project priorities, and the existence of fac- 
tions within schools. 

Although the barriers facing projects that use sequential planning are 

II 

considerable, field agents can do much to help planning grdups carry out 
the process successfully. If they are alert to the potential influences of 

lb 

local school conditions, field agents can construct ways to counteract 
them. Strategies for reducing the influence of resource availability in- 
clude: 

• Obtaining resources to pay substitutes or otherwise release or 
remunerate teachers. 

• Seeing that meetings are scheduled well in advance so that 
substitutes can be obtained and arranging for the same substitutes 
to work in the same classroom each time. 

. • Avoiding frequent meetings when people are busy with other 
.activities. 

• Intensifying "the process during its early stages, allowing partici- 
pants to see progress while they are still enthusiastic. 

• Avoiding spending too much time on particular portions of the 
process and making it necessary to slight other portions. 

» Eliminating or drastically reducing tasks that are of marginal 
utility. 6 

To reduce the influence of current decision-making practices field agents 
can: 
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• Give participants the opportunity to make reasoned decisions early 
in the process. If some people perceive' a need for and want to 
make changes before the designated stage of the process, discuss 
their perceptions of conditions, needs, and changes which might be 
made tentatively until the data are available. 

• Minimize the amount of time it takes to acquire data. Avoid 
lengthy preparation processes for data collection and long delays 
before data are available for use. 

• Make sure that people ere comfortable with the information on which 
they are to base decisions: Do they understand it thoroughly? Is 
it credible to them — accurate, representative, a valid indicator of 
an important construct? 

• Legitimize the use of other information in decisions. After the 
data are available, discuss whether or not people think it is 
worthy of use in decision-making and what other factors need to be 
considered* 

Suggestions for reducing the influence of competing school priorities in- 
clude: 

• Establishing school and project goal compatibility at the beginning 
of a project and selecting innovations and schools partially oh the 
basis of goal compatibility. If project goals are cf low priority 
in comparison to other school goals, make sure that administrators 
are committed to the project and that other staff are aware of "that 
commitment. j 

• Identifying individuals for whom project goals are most important 
and recruiting them as early supporters. 

• Monitoring effects of the planning process on the school and 
"adjusting the process when it impinges on the operation of the 
remainder of the school. 

• Looking for ways in which the process can address important school 
goals — e.g., help meet a new state mandate or community concern— 
and bring that to peopled attention. ^ 

Developing a similar list of recommendations to minimize the influence 

°f f actions is difficult. Fie]d agents can use group process techniques 

and, to the extent they consider wise, follow some of the suggestions 

listed below. However, openly discussing conflicts and grievances can have 
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negative as well as positive effects., Field agents must judge which 



effects are likely to result* 

• Structure discussions which involve issues likely to aggrevate 
group frictions so that concerns can be aimed but will not 
altogether block further planning. 

• Avoid overrepresentation of a single faction so that others will 
not identify the project solely with them. 

• Work behind the scene to obtain information on what causes tension 
in a school and take this into account when planning meeting 
activities. 

• Meet privately with faction leaders to address questions they have 
about the project and how the project may help professional con- 
cerns they have. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Change Process: Local Participation 

It has become customary to involve teachers who will implement an 
innovation in its early planning stages* Such involvement was stimulated 
by applied research conducted in 'the 1930s and 1940s (Coch and French, 
1948). Since then, it has become pretty much the rule, boosted by a Hand 
Corporation report (Berman and McLaughlin, 1977), that teacher involvement 
is a critical factor in the successful implementation and continuation of 
innovations. According to the Rand study, teacher involvement enhances 
local commitment and motivation as well as builds capacity to use an inno- 
vation. It also ensures that the innovation will be appropriate for the 
local setting. 

Despite the apparent benefits of local f participation, there are still 
some situations whers its costs may hamper success. Participation diverts 
staff time and energy from regular duties. If demands are high and either 
the pa* ^/f is not easily visible or regular responsibilities suffer, then 
local commitment, capacity, and adaptation' may never occur. Thus, field 
agents must constantly balance the costa^of participation with the bene- 
fits. 

In fact, teacher participation may not be a realistic expectation in 
all schools, or at least not in the same form. The extent to which people 
are willing and able to become actively involved in educational innovation 
is influenced by several local school conditions: the availability of re- 
sources, incentives and disincentives perceived by participants, and school 
tensions. Resources, such as staff time to plan or money for hiring 
substitutes, constrain the number of people who can be involved and for 
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what length of time; incentives and* disincentives affect people's 
willingness to shift their energy to a project; and tensions can create a 
meeting atmosphere that is counterproductive to planning, thereby discour- 
aging some staff from becoming involved. 

Field agents can adjust the planning process to minimize the effects 
of these contextual factors. One adjustment, for example, might be to 
establish multiple planning groups to perform specific tasks or serve par- 
ticular functions. This reduces demands on individual teachers and allows 
planning to proceed more efficiently. Other adjustments might include re- 
ducing or eliminating certain tasks, shifting tasks to someone with a more 
/flexible schedule, and obtaining funds to pay substitutes or remunerate 
teachers-i 

This chapter explores the factors that influenced teacher participa- 
tion in project planning groups. It also looks at how well such partici- 
pation met its: objective of building local commitment to change. First, 
though, there is a brief review of the literature on the rationale for par- 
ticipation and its nature in the RBS projects. Then, after tracing the 
influences of local conditions on participation, the chapter discusses 
process adjustments that reduced the influence of the factors. Finally, 
there is an examination of the influence of those adjustments on the 
effects df participation. 

Why Encourage Participation ? 
The term participation refers here to formal opportunities for 
teachers to be present during the process of making decisions about school 
improvement (Firestone, 19/, ). The extent to which participants actually 
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influence decisions can vary substantially. People may (1) simply provide 
information which others will use to make decisions, (2) voice opinions and 
make recommendations — which may or may not be taken into consideration, (3) 
vote upon or veto decisions suggested by administrators, or (4) make deci- 
sions with no distinction between themselves and administrators (Dachler 
and Wilpert, 1978; Devlin> 1981; Giacquinta, 1973). The scope of these 
decisions can vary from minor changes in a teacher's own classroom to major 
school-wide policy change sT^ He re , participation refers specifically to the 
work of RBS project planning teams. The task of those teams was to develop 
innovation plans. 

The literature contains three ma j or under lyi *ig reasons for involving 
local participants in planning. First 3 participation increases people's 
commitment (or at least willingness) to spend the time and effort required 
to implement new practices and to continue them after initial incentives 
are withdrawn (Berman and McLaughlin, 1977; Firestone and Corbett, 1979). 
Those who help plan an innovation are likely to develop psychological own- 
ership of it and to persevere rather than ^aste the resources already in- 
vested in it (Bartunek and Keys, 1979; Mann, 1978). The group setting of - 
participation can reduce resistance and generate a sense of public commit- 
ment to an innovation (Havelock, 1973; Katz and Kahn, 1966). 

Second, participation helps develop local capacity for implementation; 
that is, people will acquire the knowledge and skills needed to change 
their behavior (Gross, Giacquinta, and Bernstein, 1971; McLaughlin and 
Marsh, 1978). They are more likely to thoroughly understand a program when 
they are exposed to its developmental process and know the reasons that led 
to certain decisions. Furthermore, they may have an opportunity to receive 



technical assistance from external experts and to have blocks of time spe- 
cifically allocated to developing knowledge and acquiring skills. 

Third, local participation in project planning heightens the possi- 
bility that an innovation will be appropriate in a particular setting 
(Bartunek anc Keys, 1979; Berraan and McLaughlin, 1977). Teachers tend to 
know more about a setting, its needs, and the kinds of changes that are 
most feasible in it than external experts. Even if an innovation has been 
partially developed in advance, teachers can provide feedback and suggest 
corrections or modifications (Berman, 1977). 

Research on participation has been less clear about its effects. c * Some 
reviewers of the literature say that participation indeed helps create com- 
mitment and ownership (Havelock, 1973; Paul, 1977). Others, however, claim* 
that research findings are generally inconclusive (Ftillan and Pomfret, ' 
1977; Giacquinta, J 973). Suggested explanations for the different findings 
are that (1) the studies used varied or unclear definitions of participa- 
tion and different methodologies and (2) reviewers used different litera- 1 
ture bases and examined the literature from different perspectives (Felker 
and Davis, 1979; Giacquinta, 1973). * 

One reason for the inconsistency of research findings about participa- 
tion may be that its effects, as well as the extent to which it can be car- 
ried out, vary among settings. However, relatively little is known about 
this issue. For example, some researchers (e.g., Sieber, 1981) have noted 
that participation is very demanding on resources, but they have not dealt 
vith the implications of this for schools with different amounts of re- 
sources. This chapter argues that school context has significant effects 
on participation and its intended benefits. More specifically, it examines 
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(1) how the availability of resources, incentives nud disincentive, «m! 
interpersonal tensions influenced the nature of participation and (2) 
whether participation led to the development 'of a strong commitment to the 
innovation process and the resulting changes. The other two often-stated 
benefits of encouraging participation, building capacity and tailoring the 
innovation to a site, were more difficult to assess precisely and, thus, 
receive only brief attention here. 

Participation in the RBS P rojects 
. Soon after the project was initiated in each school, administrators 
designated a planning team, either by appointing participants or asking for 
volunteers. Members of the team were to attend project meetings and con- 
duct planning activities; through these activities they would develop a new 
program. Team members included classroom teachers, administrators, other 
school and district personnel (e.g., guidance counselors, and curriculum 
specialists), and sometimes community members or students. Meetings were 
held during or after school and varied in length from less than one hour to 
an entire day. Classroom teachers were able to attend school. meetings held 
during the school day because substitutes or colleagues covered their ' 
classes or because meetings occurred during planning periods. Table 3 des- 
cribes the planning team in each school and its meeting arrangements. 
The methods used to develop .innovation plans and the -activities of 

i < ' 

participants varied across, the three RBS content areas (Dawson, 1981).. In 
the career education and citizen education projects, teams initially worked 
in groups as they w nt through a sequential planning process. This process 
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Table 3* Planning Team 



School 



Mlddleburg 



Middlejtown 



Patriot 



Number of 
People on 
Team 



10 



Composition of 

Initial 
Planning* Team 



7 teachers, reading 
specialist, principal, 
district-level supervisor 

6 teachers, reading 

specialist , counselor , 
principal 

4 teachers, principal 



Smalltown 
Elementary 

Smalltown 
Middle 

Southend 



4 teachers, specialist, 
assistant principal , 
principal * 

4 teachers, assistant 
principal, principal 

3 teachers, principal 



Bigtown 



13 



Green Hills 



Neighbortown 



9 

ERLC 



13 



8 I 



1 teacher, 4 dept. chair- 
persons, counselor, 
career ed coordinator, 
principal, asst. supt. , 2 
students, teacher from a 
feeder school, community 
members 

4 teachers, counselor, 
principal, ass't supt., 
community members 

2 teachers, counselor, 
principal, ass't supt., 
student, community members 



Size, Composition, and Meeting Arrangements 



-Ti me of 
Meetings 



during or after 
schoo" 



Duration 
of 

Meetings 



70 minutes to 
all day 



Arrangements for Teachers 
to Attend In-School Meetings 



substitutes hired — money 
from intermediate agency 



during school- 



half day or substitutes hired—money 

all day from intermediate agency 



during school 



half day or 
all day 



during or after 
school 



one hour to 
all day 



substitutes hired — money 
from district; when subs 
unavailable, others covered 
classes or meetings shortened 



substitutes hired— money 
from other special projects 



during or after 
school 

during or after 
school 

during school 



one hour to substitutes hired — money 

all day from other special projects 

one hour to substitutes hired — money 

all day from other special projects 

one-two most were chairpersons 

hours with released time " 



during school one-three non-participant proctors 



during school two hours non-participant proctors; 

some substitutes 
• * 'used 

U , 



School 



Oldtown 



Farmcenter 



5 

^ Riverside 



Suburban 



Urban 



People on 
Team 



Composition, of 

Initial 
Planning Team 



Time of 
Meetings 



Duration 
of 

Meetings 



Arrangements for Teachers 
to Attend In-School Meetings 



9 3 teachers, counselor, 

vice-principal, princi- 
pal, 2 district-level 
employees, community 
member 

At least at least A teachers, 3 
12 students, guidance 

counselor, ass't princi- 
pal, principal, 2 or 3 
parents. Also, several 
reps of community*agencies 
attended meetings; team 
status unknown. 

More than "Team" not specifically 
10 at each identified; meetings 
meeting attended by 2-4 teachers, 

0-3 grade-level chairper- 
sons, 0-22 students, 1-6 
community members 

At least 3 teachers, department 
10 Chairperson, principal, 

at least 3 community mem- 
bers, '2-3 students 

At least at least 5 teachers, de- 
10 partment chairperson, 

intern, coach, ass't. 
principal, principal 



during school 



during or after 
school 



during school 



during school 



during school 



All day 



80 minutes- 
2h hours 



65-90 min- 
utes 



65 minutes- 
A hours 



AO minutes 



substitutes 



unknown for in-school 
meetings 



few teachers attended; 
chairpersons had lighter 
loads 



non-participant proctors 



planning periods 



10 



9 
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asked participants to identify goals and objectives, conduct needs assess- 
ment surveys, use the survey results to prioritize goals, and develop 
school-level plan!* Field agents suggested alternatives and offered 
advice. Participants generally made most of the decisions, although 
administrators sometimes indicated that options being considered were un- 
acceptable to them, school board members* or the local community. Teachers 
developed classroom-level plans individually or in small "'groups. 

In the basic skills projects, participants received training in data 
collection and analysis procedures, carried them out, and then decided what 
changes to make. A few of those decisions extended beyond individual 
classrooms- (e.g. , to revise schedules), but most did not. During the en- 
tire process, team members tended to work independently more than as a * , 
group. They went through the same procedures at the same time and inter- 
acted frequently, but individually completed practice exercises, collected 
and analyzed data, and selected classroom-level changes. Planning teams 
seldom made group decisions or collectively developed program plans. 

The Influence of Local School Conditions on Participation J 
As anyone who has worked in a school well knows, participation in • 
exfcjra projects does not come cheaply. Trade-offs between being involved 
and performing regular duties must continually be made. How heavy those 
demands were, and the effects they had, varied among the 14 schools. The 
major local school contextual conditions that affected participation were 
the availability of resources, incentives and disincentives for participa- 
tion, and the existence of tensions within schools. Table 4 summarizes the 
important factors in each site. 
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Table 4. Local School Conditions that Influenced Participation 



School., 



Resources 



Incentives 



Disincentives 



Tensions 




Middletown Elementary school; teachers had 
full schedules. 

Key participant was specialist 
with ambition, flexible time, 
Ass ! t principal responsible for 
many rouf administrative 
matters. 

Money from regional service 
agency to pay substitutes. 
Field agent from regional ser- 
vice ag'ency willing to assume 
many leadership responsibili- 
ties. 



Achievement test scores low. 
Contact with other teachers, 
professionals. 



Project required considerable 
time; substitutes not always 
satisfactory. 

Previous innovations dropped 
prematurely. 



Some tens 
teachers , 
and admin 



lt>ir£ between 
specialist , - 
istrators. 



Patriot 



Elementary school; teachers had 
full schedules. 
District money to pay substi- 
tutes, but they were not 
always available. 



Achievement test scores low; 
school given provisional 
status by state. 



Project required considerable 
time; substitutes sometimes 
not available or considered 



incompetent, parents complained. 



High tensions between 
teachers and 
administrators. 



Riverside 



Urban > 



Farmc enter 



Planning team included princi- 
pal, ass't principal, and 
counselor, all with flexible 
schedules. " 

Principal willing 'to assume 
project leadership. 



Incentives unknown, but evi- 
dence suggests that princi- 
pal looked upon as innovator. 



Participants skeptical that 
th6ir input would be used, 
that changes would occur. 
Suspicion of "hidden agenda 11 
from RBS; fearful of federal 
intervention. 

Participants skeptical that 
RBS could assist inner-city 
school. 



New projects begun which re- 
duced enthusiasm for RBS . 



Tensions in school and 
district over contracts 
and layoffs; high rate 
of teacher 
absenteeism. 



Tensions among faculty, 
with community and 
students, racial 
overtones . 

Appeared to be low* 



Table 4* Local School Conditions that Influenced Participation 



School 



Resources 



Incentives 



Disincentives 



Tensions 



Old town 



Smalltown 
Elementary 



Smalltown 
Middle 



Southend 



Planning team included a coun- 
selor and 4- administrators, 
all with flexible schedules. 
Vice principal willing to assume 
project leadership. 
Grant from state. 

Elementary school; teachers had 
full schedules* 



No evidence that time was a 
serious problem. 



Elementary school; teachers had 

full schedules* 

Some money from other special 

project to pay substitutes. 

School iiivolved in several 

special projects at the same 

time* 



State graduation requirement 
plans could be fulfilled 
through project. 

Activity-writing team paid. 
Grant money had to be used 
for project. 

Innovation procedures incor- 
porated into teacher evalua- 
tion. 

Inservice credit. 

Innovation procedures incor- 
porated into teacher evalua- 
tion. 

Inservice credit* 



Achievement test scores 
lowest in district. 
Innovation procedures incor- 
porated into teacher evalua- 
tion. 

Superintendent strong supporter 
of project. 
Inservice credit* 



Coordinator very busy; 
other responsibilities 
often had priority. 



Light tension. 



Project required considerable Appeared to be low. 
time. 



Project required considerable 
time. 



Appeared to be low. 



Table 4. Local School Conditions that Influenced Participation 



School 



Resources 



Incentives 



Disincentives 



Tensions 



Green Hills Grant from state. 

Teacher time limited but 
flexible. 



Middleburg Elementary school; teachers had 
full schedules. 

2 team members were administra- 
tors, one a specialist. 
Money from regional service 
agency to pay substitutes. 



Neighbor- 
town 



Suburban 



Bigtown 



Planning team included a coun- 
selor and 2 administrators, 
with flexible schedules. 
Grant from state. 



Most planning team members had 
flexible or light schedules. 
Career edudacion was the major 
responsibility of project 
coordinators. 
Grant from state. 



lo 



Students scored low on career Fear of not meeting other 
education section of State responsibilities, 
achievement test. Resentment from non-parti- 

cipants who were repeatedly 
asked to proctor. 

Few incentives for teachers. Participants 1 suggestion of 
Initial incentives for admi- changes to make were re- 
nistrators (career possibili- jected by principal, 
ties for one, friendship 
obligations for the other) 
ceased after one year. 

Administrator interested in 
career education; also saw 
project as opportunity to get 
money fot school; teachers 
flattered by being picked. 



Principal wanted to develop 

leadership skills. 

Some participants concerned 

about lack of citizenship 

(e.g., failure to salute 

flag). 



Coordinator could meet dis- 
trict expectations for 
curriculum development 
through project. 
State graduation requirement, 
plans could be fulfilled * 
through project. 
Some team members wanted 
control over curriculum. 
Activity-writing team paid. 



Principal reluctant to 
continue imposing on non- 
participants (to proctor, 
help write items for needs 
assessment) • 



Many team members not 
interested in doing detailed 
planning. 



Tensions between 
administrator's 
group (some on planning 
team) and others. 



Tensions between 
teachers, specialist, 
and administrators. 



Light tension. 



Tensions in school over 
contract negotiation, 
grievance action. 
Non -participants 
resistant to external 
assistance, impositions 
on them. 

Coordinators status 
in school/district 
uncertain; tension 
N between her and staff > 



The Availability of Resources 

Developing program plans was a lengthy process, and time was scarce in 
all schools, although more so in some than others. The lack of time was 
particularly a problem in the elementary schools, where most teachers had 
classroom assignments and their schedules were full and inflexible. In the 
secondary schools, time was less of a problem because teachers had more 
planning periods they could use for project meetings and some participants * 
had few or no classroom assignments (e.g., administrators, counselors, de- 
partment chairpersons). Also, arrangements to cover classes during one or 
two periods could be made with relative ease in secondary schools. — -~ • 

The extent to which time was a problem also varied during the life of 
the projects. For example, it became particularly acute when meetings were 
held frequently or coincided with the busy seasons in schools (e.g., grad- 
ing periods, holidays, and at the end of the school year). The availa- 
bility of time had more influence over participation than any other school 
context factor. Chapter III addressed the effects of the scarcityof ad- 
ministrative time on field agents; this chapter highlights the scarcity of 
teacher time. 

\ The lack of sufficient time to attend meetings dampened both teachers 1 

i attitudes toward participation and their willingness to continue. Teachers 

f occasionally thought the projects required too much time of them. They 

repeatedly urged that meeting time be reduced and came to meetings with 

anxieties about their classrooms. * 

There is a tremendous amount of time and paper work and... it 
adds up to a lot.... I feel as though. . .during the school week, 
there is so little time when I'm not "engaged 11 in teaching or 
in doing school-oriented work and the time when I'm at school 
when I'm not actually teaching is so precious and I have so 
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many things that I have to prepare foi^ school and then to tatce 
that time out to attend meetings or to fill in these questions 
or to calculate whatever. If T do that at school, then all of 
the things I should have done in school I have to do after 
school unless I have an RBS meeting till 5:00, then T have to 
take it home and do it at home and I know that teachers are 
supposed *to stay up until midnight marking papers, but then 
they don't have any time to do my wash. I know it has to be a 
time consuming thing because it T s so involved and that's unfor- 
tunately the rules of the game, but I just felt as though it 
was a tremendous- amo'unt of work and as I said before, maybe if 
we didn't have the other things that had to be done this 
year* . . (From a Southend teacher) 

Although' most teachers were convinced that making classroom changes 
was important, they wanted* to devote a limited amount of time to formal 
planning. Consequently, field agents, and administrators adjusted the plan 
ning process to reduce the burdens on individual teachers, usually by re- 
ducing the amount of participation required. For example, field agents an 
administrators decreased meeting time, carried out some planning tasks 
themselves or with smaller groups of teachers, and omitted or abbreviated 
some planning steps. However, reducing the amount of participation meant 
fewer opportunities to accomplish what the supporters of participation say 
it should: building commitment, developing local capacity, and 'tailoring 
changes to the various sites. 

How time to participate was made available also had implications for 
the form and effects of participation* Several alternatives were used to 
free classroom teachers to attend meetings: (a) hiring substitutes, (b) 
asking non-participants to cover classes, and (c) holding meetings during 
"unassigned" times, e.g., planning periods, lunch periods, or after school 
Individual schools sometimes combined the second and third alternatives. 
For example, meetings at Green Hills and Neighbortown frequently lasted as 
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much as two hours, spanning participants 1 class periods as well as lunch 

and planning periods; during the former, non-participants covered classes. 

Hiring substitutes, sometimes viewed by teachers and field agents as 

the preferred alternative because it released participants for large blocks 

of time, required monetary resources thac were not available in most 

schools. Only the elementary schools, where the inf lexibil/ ty of teachers 1 

schedules made the second and third alternatives especially difficult, were 

able to obtain money to hire substitutes. These funds were acquired 

through intermediate service agencies (two schools),, district offices (one 

school), and related special projects (three schools). The availability of 

money, however, did not guarantee that substitutes would be available: 

The meeting had been scheduled as an all-day session, but when 
we arrived, we learned that five teachers are out today, in- 
cluding the four project teachers (who were not "out" but 
needed substitutes), and jio substitutes were available. The 
principal decided that the field agent should work with two 
teachers this morning and the other two this afternoon. The 
school has been experiencing a substitute problem all year, but 
• today it seemed especially serious. [A district staff member] 
said that it is final exam time at the local university from 
which many of the substitutes come and that many people have 
colds. (From the Patriot ' field notes) 

Even when substitute teachers were available, their use affected 
participation. Many teachers felt obligated to develop more precise lesson 
plans for substitutes than for themselves and spent more time than usual 
preparing for classes. Also, some considered substitutes' instructional 
skills inadequate; teachers reported they began to feel guilt about 
neglecting their students. The following are illustrative, although 
extreme, examples. 
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The teacher said she is unhappy about having to have a sub- 
stitute teacher during the project meetings .. Her classroom 
is very well organized. Kids know what they are supposed to 
do when they enter the classroom in the morning; little time 
is lost during the first few hours of school. When she re- 
turns after having a substitute it often takes the students 
time to get back into that routine. She told about having a 
parent tell her that once she was walking past the school and 
saw her daughter standing in the second story window of the 
teacher's classroom. Another parent once called about a dis- 
cipline problem. . .Both times, a substitute was replacing 
her... She.. .has left project meetings to look into her class- 
room; she has seen many students misbehaving. 

(From Patriot field notes) 

The teacher talked a bit about the unqualified substitutes 
that have been covering classes during project meetings. She 
described one as a "nut/ 1 The woman tells the kids she is 
Dracula and threatens them with strange things. The teacher 
said that one mother came into her classroom when that woman 
was substituting and took her kid ; |iome.V % Another substitute, 
a male, is an alcoholic. She sai<T that: sdme substitutes ex- 
pect to just sit at the desk; they doriH even Attempt to keep 
kids occupied. (From Patriot . field notes) 

Such pressures sometimes led teachers to urge that meetings be held less 

frequently or to threaten to withdraw from projects. Consequently, field 

agents sometimes reduced the number of meetings or shortened activities. 

In several secondary schools, non-participants were asked to proctor 

classes during project meetings. To do so, proctors either sacrificed 

their own planning periods (three or more schools) or, in an open-spaced 

building, (one school), taught two classes in adjacent spaces. This type 

of arrangement, naturally, imposed upon non-participants and caused them,, 

\ 

according to informants, to resent the projects. Participants were aware 
of this resentment and became anxious about the time they spent in meet- 
ings. Furthermore, this resentment reduced the likelihood that projects 
could be disseminated successfully to the other teachers. 
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Holding meetings during participants 1 free time meant that the meet- 
ings were brief, two hours at most and even 40 minutes in one school. 
Frequently, there was even less time than scheduled because participants 
arrived late and/or left early. In addition, some participants did not 
.like having to relinquish time they considered their own.- 

Incentives and Disincentives 

Basically, what the above discussion says is that in situations. where 
teacher release time was' either scarce or obtained at the expense of peers, 
participation served not as an incentive but as a disincentive for involve- 
ment. Incentives are the perceived benefits of engaging in some behavior; 
disincentives are the penalties one suffers .for engaging in the behavior or 
the rewards for not doing it (Sieber, 1981). The primary incentives in the 
RBS projects were improved student achievement, the receipt of favorable 
(or avoidance of negative) evaluations from administrators, professional 
contact, the opportunity to exert influence over curriculum, and escape 
from negative sanctions for not meeting state requirement s* Major disin- 
centives in the RBS projects were reduced effectiveness in performing regu- 
lar teaching responsibilities, lack of expected benefits, and aggrevated or 
strained relations with peers. The incentives and disincentives that in- 
fluenced participation in each school are shown in Table 4. 

Incentives . A major incentive for participation was the probability 
of improved student achievement. This was a substantial incentive in the 
basic skills schools. All but one of these were elementary schools where 
basic skills instruction was a top priority. In fact, this goal was ranked 
first in all of the elementary schools according to a^ survey conducted in ■ 
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the first year of the study (pee Firestone and Herriott, 1981a, for more 
information on the survey). In addition, several elementary school* had 
long histories of low achievement test scores pnd staff reported that the 
schools' communities, central offices, and state departments were demanding 

that the 3cores be improved. ^Student achievement in career educatioii and 

t 

citizenship education was a nnjch less serious concern, but still was an 

\ . — • 

incentive. At Green Hills, s.tjidents .had scored low on the career education 

portion of a state-wide examination and the district central-office wanted 

the" school to adopt the program^ therefore, people felt compelled to sup^- 

port it. Also, some individual participants were particularly interested 

\ ? - r 

'in or concerned about career or qitizenship education. 

Receiving favorable evaluations from administrators or avoiding nega- 
tive evaluations were other incentives for participating. In several 
schools, people who were asked to join planning teams said that they did 
not feel free 'to decline. One teacher reported that everyone in the school 
was expected to take part in at least one special project and knew that 
declining this one n> int accepting another. Principals at Southend and the 
two Smalltown schools made* clear from the outset that they thought the 
projects were very important. Staff found out just how important they were 
when the principals included time-on-task observations in their evaluation 
procedures. Consequently, teachers thought that participation should in- t 
crease their chances of being evaluated favorably. An employee at Bigtown 
who was expected to develop a career education curriculum realized that the 
project would he^p accomplish that objective. In this case, motivation 
went beyond simple participation to assuming leadership in order to ensure 
that the curriculum would be developed. 
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A third incentive might be called "prof essional contact. 11 Warn mem- 
bers valued the opportunities to interact with one another and with outside 
"experts. 11 In several schools they reported that, aside from project meet- 
ings, they seldom interacted with one another, particularly about profes- 
sional matters. They liked exchanging ideas, learning from one another, 
and being treated as professionals. The following interviews illustrate 
this: 

She said the brainstorming session fabout strategies for in- 
creasing time- on task] "was the most valuable to me. 11 She 
said it was a "free, open atmosphere. 11 The teachers were 
able to talk about what sfiould be done in the school. She 
said there are not many other opportunities to talk about 
these sorts of things. Through the session, she learned that 
everyone else had the same concerns she did. 

(From the Middletown field notes) 

The teacher said that being on the [planning team] was very 
rewarding because she likes the idea of having teachers teach 
other teachers. [Planning team members helped train other 
participants. ] . -It seemed important to her that people re- 
sponsible for the project acknowledged that teachers were <> 
capable of helping one another. She said that she has said 
for years that there are good people on the staff at 
Middletown School and that they caniieip one another. She 
feels that "we proved that this year." (From Middletown 
field notes)* 

In addition, participation sometimes enabled teachers and administrators to 
know and understand each other "oetter and gave them an opportunity to in- 
teract with outside professionals. Project meetings were sometimes 
attended by employees of intermediate service agencies and state depart- 
ments as well as RBS staff. 

A fourth incentive that attracted participants was the opportunity to 
influence decisions about changes which would affect them. This was espe- 
cially important to the department chairpersons on the Bigtowii planning 
team. The chairpersons were. mostly responsible for determining curricula. 
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Although they did not express much interest in career education per se, 
they were keenly interested in approving or disapproving plans for incor- 
porating career awareness activities into their respective subjects. 

A fifth incentive for participation was the avoidance of negative 
sanctions for not meeting state requirements'. While the projects were in 
progress, the state in which Bigtdwn and Oldtown were located issued gradu- 
ation requirements that included career educatitfn\ Schools had to report 
to the state how they intended to meet the, requirements. The projects were 
readily-available vehicles for develdping such plans. t 

Disincentives * A major disincentive for participation was project 
interference v/ith teaching efficiency. The time and energy spent on parti- 
cipation threatened people's abilities to carry out their other duties. 
Teachers sometimes felt negligent when their classes were taught by substi- 
tutes. Some teachers were expected to 'cover specific curricula and feared 
they would not be able to do so, particularly when participation also meant 
inserting new activities into an already tight curriculum. In response to 
this, some people asked that project activities be scaled down; otherwise, 
they might have to withdraw. 

A second disincentive to participants was the lack of expected bene- 
fits. This had less to do with the RBS projects than with experiences in 
previous projects. Many had taken part in similar previous efforts and saw 
few outcomes. As one field agent wrote: 

The similarity to [another project] and experience [the] 
school has* had with fit] tend to make teachers and other 
adults feel that nothing will be accomplished although verbal 
agreement will be made. . . . Their input from past experi- 
ences, according to participants, tends to' be forgotten and 
their work remains "paper programs. 11 In other words, no real 
changes, progress, improvements have occurred or will occur. 

(From the Riverside field notes) 
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Teachers also commented that more projects were started than 

completed. Some people were skeptical that RBS employees could help 

them* As one teacher said: 

Experts have come here before and they didn't turn out to be 
experts; we've been led to develop stuff here that's never 
been used* (From the Suburban field notes) 

Teachers in another school suspected that RBS staff would not understand 

inner-city school problems well enough to be of any help. 

Another disincentive was aggravated or strained relations with peers. 

Non-participants resented having to give up planning time to proctor 

classes while team members attended meetings. This situation became even 

worse when project meetings ended half-way through a class period and 

proctors watched planning team members leave for lunch early. Another 

source of irritation was that other teachers sometimes perceived a project 

as a "frill" and thought that team members received special favors from 

administrators. Furthermore, participants occasionally did not even have 

to go to the school because meetings were held at another location. 

Tensions 

A third school contextual factor that influenced participation was the 
existence of tensions within schools. Tensions were discussed extensively 
in Chapter III; thus, . they will only be noted briefly here. Tensions that 
influenced participation in each school are noted in Table 4. A major ef- 
fect of the tensions was to inhibit the development of commitment and moti- 
vation. The tensions led to conflict, hostility, and low morale. Occa- 
sionally, meetings were disrupted because team members argued with one 
another. At other times, prior incidents curbed people's ability to deal 
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with the tasks at hand. Although tensions usually remained under Che sur- 
face, their existence still impeded^ active discussion. 

Mediating the Influence of School Context 
The considerable difficulty that teacher involvement can pose for a 
school brings the discussion back to the premise of Chapter III: One of 
the major benefits of having field agents at a site is that they can adjust 
the process as local events dictate. One of the most critical adjustments 
field agents made in the RBS projects was to alter the nature of participa- 
tion at a site so that it would not create ,resentment and would facilitate 
the development of commitment to both the process and the intended changes. 
These adjustments included (a) using multiple participant groups, (b) re- 
ducing the extent of participation, (c) modifying meeting arrangements, and 
(d) involving fewer teacher participants. 

Using Multiple Croups 

Nine of the fourteen projects had more than one participant group. 
These additional groups were: either sub-groups of initial planning teams, 
expansions of teams, or entirely. separate groups. They were established 
for different purposes and served different functions but their effect was 
to disperse the demands placed on any one set of individuals, thereby re- 
balancing the costs and benefits scales in favor of benefits. In all, four 
different sets of groups were used in the RBS projects. 

One set of groups was established to perform work initially expected 
of the original planning tean3. At Neighbortown and F*armcenter sub-groups 
worked together for brief periods of time, doing such tasks as developing 
goals. Because they worked more efficiently than the larger planning ' 
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teams, they reduced resource requirements. A small planning group at Big- 
town functioned similarly, but also helped deter resistance from planning 
team members who were not interested in doing the work themselves. A major 
portion of the project at Middletown was assigned to a second planning 
team, lightening the burden of the first. T\iat substantially increased the 
number of participants. However, using such small groups also lessened the 
involvement of other participants and potentially lessened opportunities to 
build their commitment to implementation. 

Field agents trained a second set of groups to be local leaders of the 
basic skills planning teams. The training team members generally met with 
RBS field agents before meetings to review technical materials they would 
help present to other team members and to plan meeting agenda. In addition 
to leading meetings and sometimes helping arrange and conduct other activi- 
ties, training team members developed expertise in technical aspects of the 
projects and could help teachers with the procedures. This reduced reli- 
ance on external assistance and increased professional interaction among 
staff. Concomitantly, incentives to participate became more available. 

A third set of groups was established to do classroom-level planning, 
work that was not appropriate for participants who did not teach. At Green 
Hills and Neighbortown, these groups were sub-groups of planning teams. At 
Bigtown and Oldtown, entirely separate groups were formed. With this 
process adjustment, classroom- level planning was carried out by the people 
who would implement the plans and knew what was appropriate and feasible in 
their situations. 

A fourth set of groups was used to expand the projects to other por- 
tions of the schools. At Green Hills and Neighbortown, several teachers 
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were added to the initial planning teams shortly before classroom-level 
planning began so that all major subject areas would be represented. At 
Middletown, a group entirely separate from the original team was formed to 
include people who had not participated to that point. Members of these 
groups implemented changes without spending as much time participating as 
initial groups. The only potential disadvantage of this was that new par- 
ticipants had been less involved ir- the initial planning stages when the 
program definition and goals were established and, thus, were expected to 
accept these program features without the benefit of the preliminary dis- 
cussions and development activities. 

Reducing the Extent of Participation 

" 5 . — , • 

Another way to deal with the effects of scarce resources and the asso- 
ciated disincentives was to reduce the amount of participation. This was 
accomplished in two ways. First, RBS field agents, school administrators, 
or other employees sometimes performed tasks that were initially expected 
of planning teams. For example, the field agent at Green Hills often asked 
planning team members to react to alternatives instead of requiring them to 
develop the alternatives. Similarly, the principal at Southend conducted 
classroom observations for teachers. At Bigtown, a district administrator 
worked through most of the planning activities with the field agent and 
then submitted the results to the planning team for review. 

Second, project procedures were sometimes abridged (discussed further 
in Chapter IV). This was accomplished by, for example, cutting down the* 
number of observations in basic skills schools and postponing and even- 
tually eliminating a survey of community resources at Green Hills and 
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m Neighbortown. Reducing the extent of participation naturally reduced the 
chances that participation benefits would be realized. Thus, when field 
agents chose this alternative, they had to weigh it against the potential 
consequences of maintaining participation at the current level. 

Adjusting Meeting Arrangements 

Meeting arrangements were sometimes altered to make it easier for par- 
ticipants to attend. For example, meeting times varied at Green Hills so 
that teachers would not always miss the same class. Meetings" in some 
schools spanned lunch or planning periods, when teachers were not scheduled 
to be in class and would not have to be replaced. Sometimes meetings were 
postponed to reduce the pressure participants felt to perform their regular 
responsibilities. 

Involving Fewer Teacher Participants 

Participation required fewer resources when it primarily involved 
people who did not have classroom teaching assignments* Such people in- 
cluded administrators and their assistants, specialists, counselors, de- 
partment chairpersons (who had some teaching assignments but less than 
other teachers), community members, and students. As shown in Table 3, 
teachers were outnumbered by others on most career and citizen education 
planning teams. However, this process adjustment had to be made with con- 
siderable care. Most of the changes would be made by. teachers and thus 
they would be the major benefactors of participation. Planning teams where 
teachers were in the minority could have been not only less effective in 
planning but also counter-productive to building a firm commitment to 

classroom-related changes. Such did not seem to be the case in the RBS 
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projects, however (except when a large number of participants were students 
or community members), primarily because this adjustment was in'response to 
school conditions and was not an original feature of the project. 

Mediating Local Conditions and Building Commitment 
The preceding sections of this chapter described how schqol context 
substantially influenced the participation process. Field agents adjusted 
the process to reduce these influences. Many of those adjustments also 
changed the nature and extent of participation, primarily by reducing par- 
ticipants 1 responsibilities and activities and decreasing the amount of 
> 

time required of them. Given these modifications to the planning process, 
to what exteiit was one of the major intents of participation achieved: 
•developing local commitment to the projects? That is, did the extensive 
changes in the participation process seriously hamper its effectiveness? 

Qualitative data gathered in open-ended interviews do not lend them- 
selves to quantification. However, research staff could make rough judg- 
ments about the level of commitment in most schools. These judgments were 
based on data concerning teachers* beliefs about the importance of imple- 
menting changes, their willingness to devote time and energy to planning 
and implementation,* and expressions of ownership of the project (e.g., 
whether they referred to a project as the schools or RBS 1 ). 

These assessments yielded three clusters of schools. 'The first clus- 
ter consisted of five schools which clearly showed a higher commitment than 
the others. All of these schools were in basic skills projects. Middle- 
burg was the only basic skills sphool not in this cluster. The second 
cluster, four schools, also showed considerablfe commitment but a number of 
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staff had mixed or negative attitudes toward the project. In this cluster 
were Green Hills, Neighbortown, and Oldtown, all career education schools, 
rnd Surburb, a citizen education school, - Commitment was less uniform among 
teachers in the third cluster, although several teachers in each school * 
were avid project supporters. This cluster^ contained one career education 
school (Bigtown), one basic skills school (Middleburg) , and the three re- 
maining citizen education schools. 
* « 

When this ordering of scfiool commitment to the projects is juxtaposed 
with the summary" of important local conditions back in Table A, it appears 
that negative barriers to participation in a school's context did not al- 
ways produce a low commitment among participants. To be sure, the expected 
relationship between context and commitment did appear in some schools. At 
Southend the context for school improvement was mostly supportive and com- 
mitment was clearly present; at Urb§n there were strong barrier* to parti- 
cipation and commitment was correspondingly low. . H 

However, there were also schools where the expected relationship did. 
not exist. Contextual conditions had strong negative influences at Patriot 
and Middletown — time was scarce, substitutes were unsatisfactory, and ten- 
sions existed between teachers and administrators. Yet, commitment was 
high. Conversely, little commitment developed at Farm center despite the 
fact that conditions seemed supportive. 

There are at least two explanations for these counterintuitive find- 
ings. The first addresses the question set forth in the first paragraph of 
this section. Field agents deliberately intervened to mediate the influ- 
ence of local conditions. Process adjustments were usually made to prevent 
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context from seriously disrupting participation, e.g., from causing 

ft 

c 

teachers to withdraw or schools to discontinue projects. Field agents knew 
that their adjustments would change the process and perhaps reduce its 
effects, but they considered that less threatening than the potential con-, 
sequences of strong disincentives to participate. 

Second, development of commitment was influenced by other factors as 
well. Some projects were terminated before the effects of participation 
could be strongly felt. For example, RBS withdrew or severely reduced its 
work at Farmcenter after approximately ©ne year (for reasons unrelated to 
the specific projects). This action appeared to have detrimental effects 
on commitment ev'ea though the context at the school itself was mostly 
supportive. 

Summary 

Local participation in change projects requires considerable time and 

energy. , The extent to which people are willing and able to devote them- 

J _ 

'selves to such projects is influenced by the availability of resources, the 
incentives and disincentives participants perceive, -and school tensions 
that can impede productive group work. Fortunately for field agents, par- 
ticipation can be adjusted in several ways to reduce the influence of 
school contextual factors without apparently impairing the development of 
local commitment to the project. An especially effective way to do this is 
to establish multiple participant groups. Sub-groups of a planning teatn 
can often carry out tasks more efficiently than the larger team and 
accelerate the* accomplishment of specific tasks. Sub-group members can 
follow through on separate planning tasks or portions bf a project, conduct 



classroom-level planning, or be trained for project leadership. Other ad- 
justments to the planning process include reducing the extent of partici- 
pation by eliminating part of the processor conducting it outside the 
school, for example, at an external agency. Also, meeting times can be 

i 

adjusted to participants' schedules. Finally, the composition of planning 
teams can be altered to reduce the number of participants with full-time 
teaching assignments. 

As stated, these methods ^of reducing the amount of participation do 
not seem to lessen its beneficial effects on commitment. Nevertheless, 
field agents must carefully- consider the potential consequences of those 
adjustments when deciding whether to mak6 them. The key is to keep the 
balance tipped in favor of benefits over costs. Too much concentration on 
just the costs to participants could, in some instances, also remove the 
benefits. 
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CHAPTER VI 

t 

Change Outcomes; Impleme ntation 
t 

One 'of the ultimate measures of a change project's effectiveness is^ 

how widely promising new practices get implemented in a school (Miles, 

I 

1982). This, however, is easier said than done. Studies of other occupa- 
tions indicate that innovative practices do not spread smoothly throughout 
a body of practitioners (Rogers, 1962). Diffusing innovations in organiza- 
tions like schools compounds the problem. A field agent must understand 
not only individual idiosyncracies, but also the quirks that make the or- 
ganization unique. This chapter focuses on one dimension of school organi- 
sation that determined the extent to which innovative practices spread 
within a school: school linkage. Linkage refers to the extent to which 
school subunits are interdependent. Essentially, the rule is that the more 
interdependent subunits are, the more likely change will spread beyond 
project participants. 

This chapter first examines the concept of linkage and its relation- 
ship to the number of teachers in a school who implemented new practices; 
Nexti it discusses planning teams and the linkages that temporarily bound 
them together. The major concern in this section is how these linkages 
contributed to widespread implementation within the teams. Third, the 
chapter addresses the issue of spreading change beyond the planning teams. 
In doing so, the spotlight is on implementation strategies that take advan- 
tage of the kinds of linkages in a school as a whole. The chapter con- 
cludes with some lessons from this journey into school linkage. 
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School Linlcages and Quantity of Implementation 
The history of ^thought about organizational behavior reveals a recur- 
ring "fascination with slippages between intents and actions. Even before 
Weick (1976) popularized this focus under the rubric "loose coupling," 
characterizations of linkages among an organizations members and subunits 
richly dotted the literature (Corwin, 1981). In its simplest form, 'organi- 
zational linkage refers to th6 degree to which parts of a system are able 
to function independently of one another. In a loosely-linked school, 
teachers may respond to an administrator T s directives much differently from 
how, the administrator intended; that is, if they respond at all. In a 
school with closer linkages, when one staff member acts, others have to 
respond. . ' 

Several authors have noted that the nature of school linkages can have 
peculiar effects on change activities. For example, teachers who rarely 
have to coordinate their actions with others can easily initiate instruc- 
tional changes, whereas teachers who must clear changes through appropriate 
channels have considerably less freedom (Weick, 1976). On the? other hand, 
should someone in a loosely-linked school decide that an innovation ought 
to be implemented throughout the faculty, they may encounter considerable 
obstacles; the mechanisms to induce and maintain new behavior in others may 
very well be missing (Firestone & Herriott, 1981b). Recent empirical re- 
search lends credence* to tfie idea that widespread and systematic changes 
are not likely to be made in schools where few linkages exist among its 
members (Corbett, 1982a; Deal and Celotti, 1980; Rosenblum and Louis, * 
1981). 

O 

This issue is especially salient for technical assistance agents be- 
cause the research overwhelmingly suggests that schools tend to have loose, 
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rather than tight, linkages (Miles, 1981) • In-other words, the organiza- 
__Xion.of most schools is apt to frustrate the spread of new practices, un- 
less special steps are taken • 

The first step is to understand what linkages look like; that is, to 
recognize characteristics that indicate the extent of a school's linkages. 
Weick (1976) singles out examples of loose linkages in schools, including a 
slow spread of influence, the absence of regulations, high teacher 
autonomy, low visibility of work performances to others, few efforts to 
coordinate activities, and few prerequisites fc>r courses. Lorti«/(1969) 
and Deal and Nutt (1979) highlight the notion of a zoning of control over 

o 

organizational decisions; Rosenblum and Louis (1981) emphasize the influ- 
ence of key administrators as supplying an important bond; and Blumberg 
(1980:4) points to shared understandings among educators about teaching and 
its goals as "the glue that binds. 11 

This study examined how three indicators of the relative presence or 
absence of school linkages related to implementation. First, it looked at 
* the amount of time teachers in departmental or grade level meetings spent 

discussing- issues as opposed to listening to one person make a presenta- 
* tion. Through such horizontal communication, teachers would more likely 
develop the kind 1 of shared understandings Blumberg (1980) noted. This, in 
turn, coul4 result in some joint planning of instruction. Second, the study 
investigated the extent to which school rules actually governed teachers 1 
actions. Here, the focus was on the vertical linkage between formal policy 
^ and actual behavior. Third, it examined the amount of agreement among 
teachers about the importance of the RBS project's content area as a school 
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goal. High agreement would indicate that teachers were at least united in 

their beliefs about what is important in schooling. 

Data on these three indicators were collected as part of a larger 

i 

survey on ths 14 schools 1 organization. A full report on this survey is 
available in Firestone and Herriott (1981b), The three indicators were 
measured by teachers 1 responses to three questionnaire itfcms: one which 
asked what percentage of time, in departmental or grade level meetings (if 
held) was devoted to discussion; a second which asked respondents to indi- 
cate on a four-point scale how consistently the school enforced policies. on 
the use of lesson plans and curriculum guides; and another which asked 
teachers to rank the importance- of potential goals for their schools. The 
school score on the first item was the average of the percentages of dis- 
cussion "time; on the second, the score was the average of the percentages 
of teachers saying "rules were "usually enforced 11 in the two policy areas;, 
and on the third, the school score was the percentage of teachers who 
ranked goals related to the RBS project as the number one school goal. 

These scores were then correlated with ratings of the quantity of im- 
plementation of classroom changes in a school. Implementation has been 

measured in a variety of ways in the research literature. For example, 

» 

Hall and Loucks (1977) assessed the different levels of use of an innova- 
tion, ranging from non-use to renewal. Similarly, Larden and Werner (1981) 
examined types of "use from "considered but rejected" to "adaptation" of an- 
innovation. In this study the intent was to depict the spread of changes 
in a school. Using the fieldwork data, research staff counted the number 
of teachers in a school who altered their classroom behavior as a result of 
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the RBS projects This definition of implementation most closely resembles 
Rosenblum and Louis's^ (1981) notion of the "quantity" of change. A school 
score on the quantity of implementation was the percentage of teachers in a 
school who exhibited somex new behavior. Table 5 lists the number of 
teachers in each school, the percentage of those who made changes, and the 
school scores on each of the linkage measures. 

If the above generalizations about linkage and implementation are 
accurate, where the percentage of time given to discussion is high, so is 
implementation. This is primarily because discussion increases the proba- 
bility that teachers will share new ideas or activities they have dis- 
covered. Obviously, for an innovation to spread in a* system, information 
about it has to reach teachers. In addition, over time teachers likely 
will re-examine these ideas to«see how they have been used in practice- In 
this way teachers receive some reinforcement for trying new activities 
through professional interest from others. 

Such seems to be the case. The bivariate correlation between the per- 
centage of time given to discussion in departmental meetings and the' 
quantity of implementation was .46, using Spearman^ nonparametric statis- 
tic. Jhis" correlation was significant at the .05 level. 

Interestingly, the frequency with which departmental meetings were 
held correlated negatively with the quantity of implementation. The -.60 
correlation was significant at the .01 lavei/* This suggests that simply- 
holding meetings is not indicative of linkages. What fs important is the 
nature of the interaction that goes on in the meetings . 
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Table 5 
t 



Quantity of Implementation and Measures of Linkage 



School 


Classroom 
Teachers 


Teachers 

Making 

Change 


Quantity 
of Imple>- 
xnentation 


Discus— 
sion 

- 


Role 
nient 


viuai 

Consensus 
i 


Patriot 


18 


6 


33% 


53%' 


72% 


59% 


Middleburg 


31 

t 


8 


26% 


58% 


73% 


53%> 


Middle town 


22 


18 

* 


82% 


75% 


20% 


70% 


Southend 

(X 


"13 


10 


77% 


73% 


85% 


65% 


Smalltown 














Elementary 


35 . 


19 


54% 


69% 


79% 




Smalltown 














Middle 


38 


8 


21% 


70% 


69% ' 


75% 


Urban 


77 


0 


0% 


60% 


52% 


11% 


r at mcent sir 


* /. Q 


4 


9% 


59% 


52% 


5% 


Riverside 


63 


0 




ov 
o/X 


49% 


17% 


Suburban 


49 


6 


12% 


70% 


69% 


0% 


Green Kills 


45 

* 


12 


27% 


71% 


55% 


8% 


Neighbortown 


49 ' 


11 


22% 


69% 


53% v 


4% 


Bigtown 


150 


10 


7% 


57% 


64% 


15% 


Old town 


141 


19 


13% 


48% 


71% 


18% 


Mean 






27.6% 


63.8% 


61.6% 


* • 

34.8% 
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In addition to the horizontal bonds among 'individuals with similar 

» * 

status in a school, there can be vertical bonds between formal policy and 
individual behavior* When policies are consistently enforced, one would 
expect greater compliance with them; and when staff members generally com- 
ply with policies, policy changes can be an effective means of inducing new 
behavior in a school* For instance, in a school with a close linkage be- 
tween curriculum guidelines and practice, any change in the curriculum 
should instigate new behavior by most teachers using that curriculum* In 
fact, such changes are one of the critical ingredients for insuring that 
innovations last (Glaaer, 1981)* 4 

'Although the projects did not actually attempt to alter formal policy, 
in some schools policies did change* Sometimes, when teachers perceived a 
new policy regarding project-related changes (regardless of whether a 
policy had actually been formed) , they began to pay increased attention to 
project emphases in their classroom behavior. One would expect policy 
.changes to be more visible or adherence to perceived policies to occur more 
often in schools where rule enforcement is strict rather than slack* 

The data seem to support this expectation. The correlatipn between 
the enforcement of rules about lesson plans and curriculum guides and the 
quantity of implementation was .43, significant at the .06 level. 

The third indicator of linkage was the percentage of teachers who 
ranked* goals related to the projects as the number one school goal* 
High agreement indicates that staff are linked by a common belief about the 
school 1 s mission. A change effort that is in line with this mission is 
likely to be looked upon favorably throughout the school. Resistance 
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toward it would be much less than in a school where there is little con- 
sensus about appropriate goals* As a result, widespread implementation is 
more probable in schools where agreemenbvover goals exists* 

Once again, the data imply that this type of linkage is a useful 
facilitator of change. The correlation was ,58 and was significant at the 
.02 level. 

Of what use to field agents is this, foray into organizational link- 
ages? At purely an awareness level, the data suggest two important points. 
First, greater implementation is possible where the 'relationship between 
rules and behavior and the agreement about goals resemble bureaucratic sit- 
uations* Second, when relationships among teachers are similar to collegial 
behavior in established professions, greater implementation is also highly 
probable., v 

Yet, by themselves these findings do little to help an agent cope with 
day-to-day school change efforts. An agent cannot pick only schools with 
interdependent tendencies as clients. Moreover, schools are not uniformly 
characterized by tight or loose linkages. There are, instead, pockets of 
tight linkages in generally loosely organized schools, and visa versa. A 
single strategy for implementing change is not going to produce the same 
outcomes in all parts of a school. 

Nevertheless, these findings do have two important lessons for provid- 
ing technical assistance. Lesson one is that the concept of linkage is, 
indeed, pertinent to successful school change. The more linkages there 
are, the more innovative practices will 'spread. If there are few existing 
linkages in a school, the agent can try to establish conditions under which 
1 such linkage is possible. One way to accomplish this is to create a 
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temporary system (Miles, 1964), such as a planning* committee, as a vehicle 

for school improvement . Thus, without having to revamp an entire school 

from the start or rejecting it as a client, the agent can establish a 

beachhead for implementation. 

Second, the agent can identify where tighter' linkages occur and use 

these to move implementation beyond the initial planning committee ♦ For 

example, the agent may try to include on the planning committee representa- 

tives from departments which often discuss instruction; or»« if teachers 

adheiSg)to the qurriculum closely,, the agent should include individuals with 

authority to alter the curriculum on the planning 'committee. In essence, 
J - 

the agent should first find out where linkages are and then use them to an 
.advantage. " < ^ 

Of course, it is easy to give advice; more difficult to use it. The 
suggestions above, along with" their" problems apd prospects, are examined 
more closely fn the next two sections. 

' Temporary Systems; Creating Linkages to Promote Change 

The preyious section contained some good news and some bad news for 

field agents. The good news was that tight linkages in a school facilitate 

* 

systematic and widespread change; the bad pews was that" field agents vill 
not likely find many schools which have such linkages. Even though some of 
thg schools in this study did have tight linkages, 4 this was only in com- 
parison to' the- other schools. Certainly, no school resembled an ideal type 
* * 

of the tightly-linked system. This means that unless some measures are 
taken to strengthen the t>onds that tie school personnel together, the pros- 
pects for comprehensive change are dim, indeed. 
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In lieu of 'undertaking a massive organizational restructuring before 

• > 

beginning to improve a school's instructional program, an agent can help 

establish a temporary system for 'implementing change. A temporary system , 

consists of a group of individuals who engage in a joint task for a limited 

period of time (Kiles, 1964). Typically, a small subset of organizational 

members comprise such groups. Through frequent discussions and joint 

tasks, this group will gradually show signs of a tightly-linked system 

which, at least within the group, should lead to successful implementation 

»of new practices. »,"" 

/ Consider the differences in linkages between RBS planning groups and 
* 

the schools as a whole. .First, most teachers in the 14 schools had few. 
moments to t£lk shop with their peers; members of the planning teams were 
-regularly able to toss around ideas and brainstorm activities. Second, 
most teachers made instructional decisions about their classrooms alone; 
members of the planning teams usually made joint decisions that were 
binding for all members. Third, classroom instruction was conducted away 
from the eyes of peers ancj supervisors except for one or two days a years * 
participants 1 planning behavior was continually centerstage — providing easy 
access to information about skills and other resources available in the 
group. Finally, ^ teachers often worked .in settings where there were 
competing goals; planning team members were in the company of c>thers who, 
by their participation, had indicated a commitment to the goals inherent in 
the project. All in all, the temporary systems represented by the planning 
teams had more opportunities for discussion, more joint responsibility for 
decisions, greater adherence to group procedures, and greater agreement 
about their priorities -than existed in a school as a who!**. 
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To be sure, temporary systems do not automatically develop closer 
links than permanent systems. There can be considerable variation. For 
example-, the kinds of interpersonal interaction typically found in in- 
service workshops is', similar to that generally 'found in loosely-linked 
schools. These settings rarely provide much opportunity for discussion 
among participants. Individuals are usually free to act or not to action 
information, and feelings are mixed about the importance of the activity. 
Because of these features, such workshops make no tough demands on school 
staff to behave in new ways and, thus, are relatively easy to arrange. 
Unfortunately, they seldom lead to widespread change. 

Oh the other hand, a temporary system made up of a series of workshops 
on one issue is more likely to generate tighter linkages among partici- 
pants. This format allows teachers to consider ideas more thoroughly as a 
group and grants increased time for discussions. This system may also have 
the added value of heightening the importance of the workshops in the eyes 
of participants, although in the end participants remain free to either use 
or not use new knowledge. Two of the RBS schools, Bigtown and Oldtown, 
used this kind of temporary system.. 

The remainder of the RBS projects used planning groups as temporary 
systems for implementing change. As indicated, not only did these groups 
meet regularly for half a year or longer and provide frequent opportunities 
for discussion, but they also entailed joint responsibility for decision- 
making. 

Temporary systems for school improvement can be comp* /long at 
least three dimensions: duration, extent of discussion opportunities, and 
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degree of joint decision-making responsibility. Figure 2 compares the 
three types of temporary systems discussed above on each of these dimen- 
sibns^and makes some guesses about the nature of linkages likely to result 
in each' system and the quantity of implementation to expect. 

Systems cff short duration, with few chances for discussion and no 
shared responsibility for acting on information, will probably develop few 
linkages among members. Systems with characteristics further along the 
three dimensions will tend to exhibit closer linkages. Given the relation- 
ship between linkage and implementation, it is possible to predict the 
spread of change throughout the temporary system. Systems resembling 
one-day workshops will foster few individual changes; workshop series will 
lead to more individual changes; and changes will be implemented* by most 
members of planning teams. 

The planning teams and workshop groups in the RBS projects fell close 
to the tightly-linked end of the continuum. For this reason ,~dn£" would 
expect that most project participants would have altered their behavior to 
be in line with project goals. The data in Table 6 support this expecta- 
tion for teachers. In 12 of the 14 schools, most (if not all) participants 
changed their classroom behavior, at least initially. 

The two schools where participants did not implement new practices do 
not constitute a large enough sample to generalize about conditions which 
make temporary systems lees effective. Nevertheless* events at these 
schools are informative. In both cases, planning groups never showed any 
signs of system characteristics. Implementation failure, therefore, was 
not so much the result of shortcomings in a temporary system as the in- 
ability to establish any system at all. 
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Examples of Temporary Systems 



Dimensions of 

Temporary 

System 

Characteristics 



(1) Duration 



(2) Discussion 
opportunities 



(3) Decision- 
making respon- 
sibilities 



(4) System 
Linkages 



(5) Likely 
Change 
Outcomes 



In-Service 



Short 



Non-existent 
or few 



Individual 



None 



A few individ 
uals will 
innovate 



Workshop 
Series 



Medium-long 



Occasional 



Individual 



Loose 



More individ- 
uals will 
innovate 



Planning 
Committees 



Long 



Many- 



Joint 



Tight 



Most individ- 
uals will 
innovate 



Figure 3. Dimensions 1 and Examples of Temporary System j 
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Table 6. Implementation Among Planning Team Teachers 



Number of 

Teachers on Teachers 
School , Planning Team Making Change 



Middleburg 




o 


0 


* 








Urban 






U 


Suburban 




/. 

♦4 


/. 


Riverside ^ 




J— 0 


2 


Smalltown Middle 




A 


4 


Smalltown Elementary 




4 


4 


Farmcenter 




5 ' 


3 


Southend 




7 


7 


Old town 




20 


19 


Big town 




18 a 


10 


Neighbortown 




7 


6 


Green Hills 




6 


6 


Middletown 




16 


14 


Patriot 




4 


4 



Eight of these teachers were department chairpersons who had no 
classroom teaching responsibilities. 
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At Urban, the group was never able to agree on a school need the * s 
project cduld address. One member commented, "If you can't fix our host or 
improve the food, we have no use for you (RBS)." At Riverside, 'staff 
attended meetings ypluAtarily. This, coupled with a deeply ingrained dis- 
trust of the motives of outside assistance agencies, made turnover from 
meeting to meeting so great that no two meetings had the same participants 
present. These two examples suggest that, in some schools, it may be dif- 
ficult to establish temporary systems, particularly if project goals are 
secondary to more pressing needs or if previous projects have left ill-will 
about school improvement. In such schools, field agents may have to give 
considerably more time to initial start-up activities in order to identify > 
important needs and establish a sense of trust. 

By definition, at some point a temporary system ends. This juncture 
is a critical event for the maintenance and spread of change. Chapter 
Seven focuses on maintaining changes; the next section of this chapter 
takes a look at how existing linkages in a school can help spread change 
beyond the original planning team. 

Beyond the Temporary System: Taking What the School Gives 
Over the years, research on the social organization of schools has 
achieved greater understanding of how schools work. Two findings, in par- 
ticular, are germane in this discussion. First, schools tend to be more 
loosely than tightly linked (M^s, 1981). This does not mean, though, 
that field agents can stock their arsenal of change strategies solely with 
whatever combats the situation. The second finding is that schools do not 
seem to be uniformly organized, either across schpol levels or within 
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school buildings. Firestone and Herriott (1982) discovered that ele mentary 



schools tend tq have tighter linkages overall than do secondary schools; 
Wilson and Corbett (1983), found that departmental or grade level subunits 

were occasionally structured in completely opposite ways than a school as a 

> * 

whole. The significance of this for field agents is that they must alter 
their approaches to implementing change as they move from level to level 
among schools and from subunit to subunit within schools. 

To do this well, an agent must spend time sensing* where couplings 
exist and then try to take advantage of them. The next section highlights 
two kinds of linkages: horizontal bonds among teachers and vertical link- 
ages among administrators, procedures, and teachers. Naturally, both kinds 
**of linkages can be present to greater or lesser degrees in any school. 
Figure 3 indicates strategies which take into account four possible linkage 
mixes . 

Cell One: Selling Key Individuals on the Innovation 

_ * 

Natural diffusion as a strategy for spreading change enjoys a favor- 
able position in the folklore of teaching. Numerous observers of school 
life hav 4 e pointed to the faculty lounge as a more than adequate means tor 
passing gossip, innuendo, hearsay, and knowledge among staff. When the 
principal at Smalltown Elementary was asked if teachers not participating 
in the RBS project knew about it and had made any changes, the somewhat 
disdainful response was "You obviously aren f t familiar with elementary 
schools. . .Things spread through the grapevine like wildfire* 11 

Nevertheless, subsequent interviews with teachers in the school re- 
vealed that information and change spread faster along some branches* of the 
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Vertical Linkage 



Low 



Horizontal 
Linkage 



High 



Low 



High 



Natural Diffusion: 
Selling Key Indi- 
viduals on the 
Innovation 

(1) 


Natural Diffusion: 
Selling a Subunit 
on the Innovation 

(2) 


(4) 

Extending 
Temporary 
System 


(3) 

Changing 
Policy and . 
Procedures 



c 

Figure 4, Kind and Degree of Linkage and Strategies 
fo^ Spreading Change 
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"grapevine" than others. The success of introducing a new idea to a core 
group of teachers and then waiting for it to spread naturally throughout 
the school depended highly on the presence of tight linkages among teachers 
in the various subunits. Wherea subunit was linked by its instructional 
program or where two teachers had developed friendship or professional 
bonds, change readily spread; where teachers tended to work in isolation, 
change began and ended with the teacher who formally participated in the 
project. For example, in one intermediate grade subunit at Smalltown Ele- 
mentary, teachers routinely talked about instructional activities, planned 
together, and jointly evaluated the activities* Symbolic of this Integra- 
tion of work-related tasks was the fact that the teachers had placed their 
desks in a common work area in their end of_the building. Two* years after 
the project had ended, all of the teachers had implemented new instruc- 
tional strategies to make better use of class time, including a complicated 
arrangement of team-teaching students. Staff new to the team quickly 
adopted similar strategies, to the point that the team captain once chal- 
lenged a researcher to observe the classrooms and pick out the teacher who 
had been on the team for only five months. 

On the other hand, this kind of integration was totally absent in one, 
of the primary grade subunits in the same school. Teachers kept their 
desks and professional materials in classrooms, and little discussion and 
no joint planning took place. In this subunit, which had remained intact 
since the project ended, only the participating teacher had ever made any 
changes • 

Bonds developed among pairs of teachers in several of the schools. 
This also helped spread change from a teacher in the project to one who was 
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not. This phenomenon was particularly apparent between two sets of teach- 
ers, one at Southend and the other .at Patriot. In both instances, the 
teachers so routinely shared ideas about- teaching and coordinated instruc- 
tion with one another that project-delated information automatically became 
infused into their conversations. 

The data are full of examples of changes both beginning and ending 
with planning team participants. Oldtown was typical of most of the 
schools. To the extent that classroom changes were made, they were made by 
project teachersT These teachers said that a major reason other teachers 
did not pick up the changes was the lack of opportunity for teachers to 
talk with one another. One cause of this was a split schedule in which 
some teachers and students came to and left school early while others came 
and left later. The consequence was that there was only a very short timet m 
each day when every teacher in a department was physically present at 
school. Thus, few meetings or even informal conversations were possible. 
With no way to link teachers with one another, it was almost assured that 
information about the RBS projects and new practices would remain solely 
with original participants* 

These findings fly in the face of popular arguments that teacher-to- 
teacher communi cat iota is rapid and efficient. That impression may hold for 
some of the teachers some of the time, but it is not typical for most 
teachers. The results of using a core group of innovators to instigate 
change throughout, a faculty naturally will be uneven at best. Field agents 
can push thte process along, however, by finding out the where tight hori- 
zontal bonds do occur and inviting at least one of these teachers to join a 
planning team. 
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Cell Two: Selling a Subunit on the Innovation 

There were no schools in this study that were tightly-linked both 
horizontally and vertically. The evidence from other research suggests 



that they are generally rare. Individual subunits within schools where 
teachers frequently communicate with one another and consistently adhere to 
written curriculum guidelines are more common. Such arrangements were 
found in all schools in the study. There was a typical pattern by which 
change spread in these subunits. First, an innovative practice took hold 
as a promising, idea among grade-level or department members, and then was 
incorporated into the group f s operating routine. 

In working with such subunits, the field agent's strategic problem is 
not how to spread change; the group f s own communication and operating mech- 
anisms take care of t:hat. The problem is selling the group, not just an 
individual, on the idea in the first place. The situation here is differ- 
ent from thac of the subunits in Cell One, where the goal was to recruit 
one teacher who was in touch with and well-respected by other teachers and 
then to let that person spread the new practice throughout the group. In 
Cell Two not only are group members 1 work activities integrated, but they 
are also bound by established procedures. Individual teachers are not 
usually free to implement new practices without the advice and consent of 
the total subunit. To do so would be to treat cavalierly a curriculum 
already endorsed by the grbup. 

The social studies department at Neighbor-town was typical of such sub- 
units. The departmental chairperson, a planning team member, resisted 
making any but the most perfunctory changes during the pilot test. Although 
at first field agents questioned this individual's commitment to the 
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project, they soon realized that the root of the problem was not the 
chairperson's own reticence but the organizational nature of the subunit. 
Each teacher in the department taught according to a set curriculum to 
which they were all committed. Anything more than a cosmetic change in - 
practice encroached on this commitment. The only way to modify the .cur- 
riculum was for a teacher to develop a proposal and present it to the 
group. The group then rejected or accepted it as binding for the entire 

department. /\ 

Once this problem was brought to light, the field agent's task became 
to convince the subunit to alter its curriculum.. In this case, the teacher 
finally requested that the field agent meet with the department and explain 
the rationale for making the proposed changes. The teacher had done so 
previously informally but felt the project would get the best hearing if 
the fiel* agent became involved. The group subsequently acknowledged the 
project's objectives as valuable, incorporated some of them into its 
priorities, designed some initial changes, and established an agenda to 
tackle others.. In the .end, this one meeting accomplished more in terms of 
promoting innovation in the department than had several months of nudging 
the individual teacher. 

This example amply illustrates that individual resistance to change 
can be as much the result of subunit constraints as individual predilec- 
tions. Resolving the problem may require meeting with an entire subunit - 
and actually selling them on the idea. The bright side of this situation,, 
though, is that because such department or grade-level subunits have estab- 
lished means for altering curricula, the problem of promoting implementa- 
tion takes care of itself. 
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Cell Three: Changing Policy and Procedures 

Field agents may came across schools where most of the bonds ate ver- 
tical; that is, teachers 1 actions are bound by rules and procedures or are 
easily influenced by administrative behavior. In fact, in this study, ver- 
tical linkages were more frequent than horizontal ones. Three kinds of 
vertical linkages were taken advantage of in the RBS projects to promote 
implementation: between performance evaluations and teacher behavior, be- 
tween curriculum guidelines, and teacher behavior, and between state man- 
dates and school behavior. 

Principals at Smalltown Elementary, Smalltown Middle and Southend 
changed evaluation prQcedures to promote implementation effectively* ^ What 
they did was simply to include project-related classroom changes on their 
checklists of teacher behaviors to observe. Although field agents feared 
that teachers might react negatively to this, such was not the case. Quite 
conversely, the evaluations indicated to teachers that the principal 
thought the changes important enough to assess whether they were actually, 
being implemented. The effect was that all teachers became accountable for 
achieving project-related goals. Interestingly, teachers in some schools 
where principals avoided this use of evaluations indicated that without 
administrative mandates, there was little to induce some teachers to 
change . 

Occasionally, teachers were bound to curriculum guidelines. In these 
instances, the most effective way to spur change beyond the planning team 
was to alter the guidelines. To do this, the field agent had to be sure to 
involve key decision-makers in planning. In subunifs like those in Cell 
Two, teachers made most of the curriculum decisions, and so, the entire 
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department had to have a hand in making revisions. In departments at,Greet\, 
Hills and Bigtown, the chairperson was the key decision-maker on curricular 
issues. JThus, the inclusion of't'hese individuals in the planning, process 

was critical*. In "fact, implementation did not really reach very far at 

. > ^ > 

Green Hills unt^.1 the principal put department chairpersons in charge-of 
designing new practices. In still other schools, such as Patriot and 
Southend, curricula^" decisions were made at the district level. In these 
schools, then,' administrators vere crucial project participants. 

In five of the schools, state mandates and program initiatives paved 
•the way for implementation. Two compelling forces bound the SEAs and 

* *. V 

schools: money and. regulations. Jn each school, RBS could point to a for- 
mal state goal verifying that the project was addressing critical state 
priorities. However,- direct SEA involvement was rarely sought or even 

» m 

felt. The only exceptions were when the state made money available or 
issued a regulation governing school responsibilities for instruction in 
• the project-related area. In cases where schools wrote proposals to obtain 
funds for project activities, the additional. money gave a 1T£g£ boost <to 
implementation primarily because the projectXcbtfld continue at full-speed 
in spite of local funding problems. State regulations, such as( graduation 
requirements, had more direct effects on implementation. For example, .at 
Oldtown, project-related classroom changes were a clear means) of meeting 
one of the requirements. The district decided that tfie approach was 
appropriate for all faculty, and so, urged that the changes be made 

i ' 

throughout the school. 

Given that these three types of vertical linkages can advance imple- 
mentation in some schools at some times, how can the field agent determine 
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which one to use where? The first step is, to check a school's evaluation 
system. If evaluation is frequent and teachers say ft is important, then 
encouraging modifications that complement the innovation can be useful. 
Second, if such vertical linkage does not exist or there is a strong 

4 

philosophical bias against what could be termed a "heavy-handed 11 approach, 

t;he field agent would be wis*- to assess the relationship between the formal 

curriculum and teacher behavior. Other writers have termed this kind of 
i 

assessment as "curriculum-mapping 11 * (English, 1978) . Keep in mind that the 

relationships that characterize a schpol as a whole will not necessarily 

< * » 

characterize relationships in-^ach subunit. Where the curriculum seems to 
be binding on instructional behavior, including key curriculum decision- 
makers in planning discussions ^ould expedite Implementation immensely. 
These decision-makers might be an\ entire department, a chairperson, or an 

\ 

administrator, depending upon how ^nd by whom curricula are determined. 

Third, the field agent should do a, little information-gathering around 
SEAs to find out what is coming down the pike. There may be a 1 logical^ 
tie-in between a change project and either funding opportunities or forth- 
coming state requirements that c'an provide a boost to implementation. <In 

l 

fact, Brickell (1980:207) argued that the most effective school improvement 

! | 

weapon is f, a stinging mandate followed by a powerful technical assist. 11 
Although the sequence of the one-two punch may be reversed in some proj- 
ects, the results can be the same. 

Cell Four: Extending the Temporary System 

* 

-» It is conceivable and probable that a field agent may encounter a 
school with no significant linkages or at least none that can be readily 
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put to use. The latter may happen if , for example, political complications 
between a strong administrator and a compliant but resentful faculty deter 

the use v of mandates. In these cases, the field agent can create. linkages ' 

* .* 

by extending the temporary system established in planning to embrace' an 
ever-widening cast of staff. 

»* 

To kn extent, field agents usetd this approach at Neighbor town and 
Green Hills. In both schools, new members were added to the planning team 
when it came time to actually design new classroom practices. These addi-* 
tional teachers .eventually implemented changes to a similar extent t as did 
original members. Howevet, both field agents and participants saw problems 
with repeated iterations of expanding the team. Primary among these was 
the need to recapitulate and, occasionally, renegotiate decisions already 
made. Thus, the first expansion of the team was useful and effective but 
participants were not very sanguine about the prospects or repeating the 
procedure several times. 

The Middletown field agent took a slightly different tack. There, 
class schedules were reworked so that all tho teachers in each grade would 
have a common planning period at least four days a week. Each grade was 
represented on the planning team and these representatives, in turn, became 
the "field agents" fcr the rest of the teachers in that grade. The intent 
at Middletown, then, was not so much to increase the size of one temporary 
system but to create five or six new systems to complement the original 
one. This effort met with somewhat mixed results. The reason, once again, 
had less to do with the temporary system's effectiveness than with getting 
' it established. In this instance, teachers were not in the habit of using 
their planning periods in this way. When administrators began to take a 

i 
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less proactive part in seeing to it that meetings were held* the frequency 
of the meetings dropped considerably. 

Extending the temporary system, then, is possible, with some caveats. 
Enlarging the original system seems to become cumbersome rather quickly. 
Creating several new systems with original planning team members as leaders 
appears more viable. The success 'of this method requires careful attention 
to scheduling and sufficient administrative impetus to keep the system 
intact long enough to begin to exhibit the necessary system linkages for 
widespread implementation to result. 

Summary 

This chapter has demonstrated the importance of horizontal and ver- 
tical school linkages in implementing change. The data echo the findings 
of other research that indicate implementation is more widespread in 
schools where there are tighter linkages. The critical lesson for field 
agents is that they must fit implementation strategies with the kinds o^ 
linkages available in a school. Where horizontal linkages are tight, ttfe 
agent's major task is to sell the innovation to individuals in a* highly- 
integrated subunit or to an entire subunit if it also has tight vertical 
linkages to the curriculum. Where vertical linkages are tight, the object 
should be to alter policies and procedures governing instructional be- 
havior. This requires identifying key decision-makers and including them 
in planning. Finally, where few linkages of any kind exist, the most 
effective strategy will likely be to extend the temporary system, either by 
expanding the original planning group or using individuals on the original 

group to form additional groups. 
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CHAPTER VII - 

Change Outcomes: Continuation 

What happens to changes in a school's instructional program once they 
are implemented? Are they readily retained? Or, are they casually dis- 
carded once the attention of district curriculum coordinators and building 
administrators shifts elsewhere? And more importantly, what can field 
agents do to enhance the probability that the changes they promote will 
last? Hunting for answers in the literature on educational change is 
likely to be disheartening. Although schools have been frequently criti- 
cized for their hypochondriacal tendency to seize a highly-touted remedy 
only to replace it with the next miracle cure that comes along, few studies 
have systematically examined the persistence of new practices in schools. 

Attention in this chapter turns to the second change outcome identi- 
fied ifl Figure 1: the continuaNj^jOn of change. The discussion illuminates 
some of the school-related factors that promote or hinder the extent to 
which an innovatioa is maintained beyond its initial period of implementa- 
tion* The central theme is that once formal school improvement activities 
end, so will most of the new practices unless (1) a school is organized so 
that incentives and encouragement continue to, flow to those making changes 
or (2) corresponding changes are made in the rules and guidelines governing 
instructional behavior. 

The first section of the chapter discusses the research literature on 
the durability of changes. Next, findings related to what happened in the 
schools are presented. Finally, the: chapter draws implications for field 
agents from these findings. 
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The tone of this chapter is somewhat different from the previous four. 
In those chapters field agents were frequent and active participants in the 
change process. Thu>^€heir behavior was constantly in the spotlight. 
This chapter examines what happens to changes after field agents withdrew 
from the schools. For this reason, much of the discussion focuses solely 
on the school. However, the role of field agents once again will be high- 
lighted at the end of the chapter to point out how they can contribute to 
lasting change. 

Research on the Durability of Change 

Researchers often divide the -change process into conceptually distinct 
stages that often overlap in practice. For example, Hage and Aiken (1970) 
note four: (1) evaluation, or a period of assessing, organizational needs; 
(2) initiation, which denotes the beginning adjustments an organization, 
must make to accept a new program; (3) implementation, or the period during 
which the new program is tried out; and (4) routinization, or the stabili- 
zation of the new programs part of permanent practice. This last stage 
has been accorded several labels. Some researchers call it "incorporation" 
(Berman & McLaughlin, 1976); others refer to it as "continuation 11 
(Rosenblum & Lo^is, 1981). Because the latter tenp connotes the idea that 
change can endure as the result of either intentional efforts or simple 
inertia, "continuation" is used throughout this chapter.^ 

According to research, the point at which implementation becomes con- 
tinuation is when special externa" resources allocated specifically to the 
change effort are removed. This is much like when a patient is taken off a 
life support system and must maintain critical functions independently of 




special assistance • Beraan and McLaughlin (1977) and Rosenblum and Louis 
H981) both noted a drop in the amount of change wjien federal funds were 
withdrawn from projects* Thus* the removal of outside support seems to be 
a particularly traumatic event itw-maintaining new practices. 

Miles (1964) provides another way to . view this juncture. in the life of 
a change project. He labels special projects involving a subset of organi- 
zational members as "temporary systems," That is, project participants 
constitute a collectivity of people who (1) are called together for a spe- 
cial purpose; (2) are expected to disband when either their objectives have 
been attained, their allotted time is up, or their meeting is over; and (3) 
through the pursuic of a joint task, take on the characteristics of group 
life. The disbanding of a temporary system to promote change, then, can be 
thought of as an indication that organizational concern -has shifted from 
getting new practices started to seeing that they are continued as routine 
operation. 

What happens to change when the system supporting it is on its own? 

Rosenblum and Louis (1981) found that in a school district where implement 

tation goes well, so does continuation. While the amount of change did 

drop somewhat when federal assistance ended, schools which implemented more 

than others also continued more (although^Jmere seemed to be a reduction in 

the disparity.. among schools over time). Because most of the research on 

change during thfe past decade has been on implementation, this finding 

should be heartening to field agents;_jthe understandings they have devel- 

t 

oped about implementation will serve them well in understanding continua- 
tion. 
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However; other research on organizations-suggests that this link 

between implementation apd co|itinuaj|iotf is by no means assured. Hage and 

Aiken (1970^ and Yia et al«, .discovered, that special attention had to 

be paid to the "routinization" of changes to insure that they lasted. For 

example, new practices had to be codified into rules governing action, be 
) 

included in training activities for newcomers, successfully survive budget 
reviews, and outlast the tenure of the individuals who were intimately in- 
volved in planning the innovation. Additionally, Berman and McLaughlin 
(1976) noted that if these new practices actually replaced existing prac- 
tices, they were more likely to continue. The prospects for "add-on" acti- 
vities cwere lower. The lack of such routinizing events reduces the pros-" 
pects of change persisting. 

Glaser (1981) acknowledges similar means for promoting change dura- 
bijtity. Also, he, discusses several means that are slightljr different in 
tone. These ere related to the kinds of interaction founds in an organiza- 
tion. In particular, he says that opportunities for staff to discuss 
changes once implemented, to provide feedback to one another on the sucqess 
of certain changes, and to receive continual reinforcement for using new 
practices have all been shown to facilitate lasting change. Additionally, 
these kinds of events are more likely to occur if one or more people at a 
site assume active responsibility for championing the innovative effort. 

Thus, research shows that two categories of post-implementation organ- 
izational events can influence the extent to which new practices are con- 
tinued over time: (1) the provision of opportunities for discussions about 
and reinforcement for continuing new practices and (2) the incorporation of 
the innpvation into operating procedures. Added to these, there is a tjiird 
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category of events that affects continuation: assessments of the effec- 
tiveriess of changes # As Rogers (1962) observes, not all changes should be 
continued. Presumably, some changes will prove useful in assisting attain- 
ment of desired goals and c others will not. „ Less useful changes will likely 
be discarded. 

Significantly, the cumulative Research on implementation wants that 
knowing that certain critical events must take place does not insure their 
occurrence. In fact, one of the major lessons from the past d€*Sade is that 
there are powerful conditions in a school's context whidfi caiv> stall, stop, 
or speed up the change process, often in spite of determined, intelligent, 
and committed individuals (Berman, 1981). Field agents must pay careful 
attention to school characteristics which can ease or block the occurrence 
of .these event's after implementation. It is to this issue that this 
chapter now turns. 

V 

Critical ,Post-Implementatioii Events 
and the Continuation of New Practices 

Table* 7 depicts the changes made during implementation of the RBS 

projects and the changes remaining after one year or more. These changes 

were of two types: (1) individual -changes in how staff discharged their 

instruction-related responsibilities, such as^nsw classroom activities, 

different sequencing" of lessons, and new classroom management techniques; 

* * 
or (2) alterations in procedures or policies, e.g., a new honor code or 

different scheduling practices. ^ Of the 12 schools where more than one year 

had passed between the end of formal project activities and the continua- 

v. ' t 

tion interviews, six schools had essentially maintained their change^at 
the same level and six had noticeably reduced them. In one of the two 
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SCHOOL. 



Table 7. Implementation and Continuation 
, NATURE OF IMPLEMENTATION 8 



Middleburg 
Elementary 



8 teachers made changes 



Slight rescheduling of how special 
students handled 



Smalltown 
Elementary 



Approximately 19 teachers made 
changes 



Smalltown „ 
Middle School 



Riverside 
Junior High 



Principal and assistant principal 
.emphasize changes in evaluation 

8 Leachers made changes 

Administrator changed evaluations 

More time allocated to language arts 

2 teachers made changes 



Increased meetings of parents- 
teachers 



Suburban 
Junior High 



6 teachers made changes 
Principal got new leadership skills 
New curriculum in social studies 
Student council changes 



Urban Junior 
High 



.57 



Reorganization of student council 
Revisions in. discipline code 
New awards/honor system 



NATURE OF CONTINUATION ELAPSED TIME b 



Reduced emphasis from 
teachers 

Schedule 'changes either not 
continued or too flight to 
notice 



Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 



Continued 
Continued 
Continued 



24 months 



Continued except for 2 who 24 V months 
who left; one new teacher 
adopted practices 

Continued 



All but one continued 24 months 

Continued 
Continued 

One teacher left; one 24 months 

dropped 

Meetings no longer held 



24 months 



24 months 
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SCHOOL 

Faracenter 
Junior High 



Sotithend 
Elementary 



Green Hills 
Junior High 



.Qldtown 

High School 



Neighbortown 
High school 



Bigtown 

High School 



Middletown 
Elementary 



NATURE OF IMPLEMENTATION 
3-5 teachers made changes 
New awards assembly 
New teacher committees 



10 teachers made changes 
Principal altered evaluations 
12 teachers made changes 

Incorporated approach into reading 
19 teachers made changes 

Approach to be used to meet state 
graduation requirements 



9 teachers made changes 



2 counselors altered scheduling 

Librarian collated special materials 

New course started; 2 teachers trained 

10 teachers made changes 

District adopted approach district- 
wide 

At least 18 teachers made changes 
Scheduling changes 



NATURE OF CONTINUATION 
Discontinued 
Continued 
Continued 



Continued; two reduced use 
Continued 

9 continued; 3 dropped or 
reduced emphasis 

Continued 

Continued; 4-5 reduced use 

In progress 



6 continued; 3 dropped or 
reduced; 2 additional 
teachers adopted 

Continued 

Discontinued 

Continued 

Continued 

In progress 



Some reduced emphasis 
evident 



ELAPSED- TIME b 
18 months 



' 12 months 

12 months 

. In progress 
12 months 



12 months 



12 months 



In progress 



Continued 



SCHOOL 



NATURE OF IMPLEMENTATION 1 



NATURE OF CONTINUATION 



ELAPSED TIME 



Patriot 
Elementary 



6 teachers made changes 



Principal altered evaluations and 
formats of lesson plans accepted 

Scheduling changes for special 
students 

Districts adopted approach 



Reduced or dropped one 
majdr change; kept others 

Continued 
Continued 



In progress 



In progress 



Excludes awareness changes which were substantial but difficult to track over time. 
*SSlt"S^!f3j^S?^:^- d tlKe fr °" th£ e " d ° f -It* those having the 
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schools where, formal project activities were still in progress, there were 
already strong indications that fewer changes would be continued than were 
implemented* . 

Xt should be noted in Table 7 that changes in procedures, schedules, 
and formal curriculum guides tended to be retained. This meant that, in 

* I i 

one way, schools like tJrban and Suburban which had difficulty altering much 

/ * 

more than a few peripheral procedures could be credited as maintaining all 

of their changes. On the other hand, 'there wa,s considerable variation in 

whether new classroom practices were maintained. Schools that achieved 

greater implementation among s£aff members, like Neighbortown and Green 

Hills, could exhit&t declines even though the final amount of change was 

still greater thajn that of some other schools which had no declines. Not 
t 

all schools with/high implementation, though, experienced declines (e.g., 
Smalltown Middle, Smalltown Elementary, and Southend), and not all less 
ambitious schools were able to maintain the few changes they made (e.g., 
Riverside and <Farmcenter) . Thus, declines were not simply artifacts of 

having attempted more changed v Other factors were important. 

/ 

This section discusses how the availability of incentives, altering 

rules and procedures, and assessing an innovation 1 s effectiveness contrib- 

/ * 

uted to continuation. A second theme is that specific local conditions 
affect whether these three eventis for promoting continuation occur. First, 
local priorities, resource availability, and the interdependence of staff 

/ - 

influence the availability of incentives, such as administrative encourage- 

/ 

ment^and peer interaction. Second, the effectiveness of modifying rules 

- / 

and procedures to support new practices is constrained by how tight the 

* 

_ bonds are between operational guides and staff. Third, the occurrence of 
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effectiveness assessments is largely determined by the presence of one or 
both of the/other two events. Additionally, the nature of local priorities 
can affect how long staff actively support changes made during particular 
projects. Finally, the turnover of key staff -£an have severely detrimental 
effects on continuation. 

I ncentives in Temporary and Permanent Systems \ , 

As discussed in Chapter VI, the RBS planning^ teams were temporary sys- 
tems. That Is,- they possessed organizational properties of their own and 
were* acknowledged as being of limited duration. In many cases, these tem- 
jtorary systems operated very differently from how. s ttie~*«chools, or permanent 
^systems, operated. For example, instead of relying on students for most of 
their human contact in the harried Atmosphere of the classroom, teachers 
were abie to discuse professional matters in relatively uninterrupted set- 
tings; instead of individually making decisions about a single classroom, 
they jointly made plans for the entire school; and instead of having few, 
if any, adult sources-of feedback and encouragement, they wotked in a sup- 
portive environment with frequent Commendations from peers, outside ex- 
perts, and school administrators. 

These temporary systems were still in operation when the first imple-' 
mentation efforts were made. As a result, teachers received a steady a 
stream of queries about how the new activities were going, both from other 
stkff and researchers. They also had occasion to share their project ex- 
periences at in-service meetings, at special conferences arranged by RBS, 
and .with outsiders who had heard of the new programs. This first flush of 
implementation was a heady experience for many of the participants. 

16 i 



It should not be surprising, therefore, that the most critical factor 
in the extent to which new classroom practices were maintained once the 
temporary systems dissolved was the availability of incentives, or !, any 
prospective source of gratif ication 11 (Sieber, 1981: 118), Because teachers 
typically work in isolated settings with very few rewards (Lortie, 1975), 
switching the arena of action from a temporary system to a permanent one 
can be traumatic for the continuation of change. Such was the case in the 
RBS schools. Where incentives, positive or negative, were available to 
staff to maintain changes, new practices on the whole continued; where 
there were no such incentives, the amount of change declined. 

There were three major potential sources of incentives for maintaining 
classroom-level change: administrators, other teachers, end students. By 
far, the most dominant of these was the building administrator. Teacher- 
to-teacher interaction was not frequent enough to be very effective in 
encouraging innovative behavior to be maintained. Students seemed to en- 
courage or discourage more general aspects of a teacher's style than spe- 
cific project-related activities* This, of course, does not discount the 
salience of these two sources for maintaining other kinds of teacher be- 
havior • 

* Administrators as a source of incentives . Smalltown Elementary, 
Smalltown Middle, Southend, and Oldtown all had at least one administrator 
in the building who showed a keen interest and played an active part in 
making sure that changes continued. In the first three schools, the 
administrators not only conveyed this interest in conversations with 
faculty but also included on formal evaluations their observations about 
staff progress toward system goals the projects 'addressed. At Smalltown 




Middle such evaluations were used only in the English department (whose 
staff had received .formal training). In the other two schools, however, 
non-project^eachers were held just as accountable for jna^lng progress 
toward project goals as participants. Non-project teachers were given 
project-related materials and, not surprisingly, made considerable use of 
them. As one* administrator said, 11 (By using evaluations) I may have put 
some of thdiji in the position where they had to do something. 11 Thus, the 
administrators coupled positive incentives (recognition for using new prac- 

tices)! with negative ones (the threat of low evaluations for non-use) to 

/ 

effectively induce both project and non-project staff to maintain the new 

/ 

practices. An Oldtown administrator used more informal and positive incen- 
tives to support project changes, and only with project participants. 

Post-implementation administrative incentives were noticeably absent 
at Neighbortown, Fanncenter, Middleburg, and Green Hills. 'The Neighbortown 
principal, although professing a strong commitment to the project, believed 
that teachers preferred to be left alone to do their work and', so, did not 
often discuss changes with the staff. The teachers, on the other hand, 
noted that if someone had bothered to ask them occasionally how "things 
were going," they probably would have continued many of the activities. 
One teacher stated that since the activities required some additional work 
and there was no recognition or mandate to encourage change, "I stuck with 
what was comfortable for me." 

Several staff at Farmcenter referred to their principal as a "joiner" 
because each year the school seemed to take up a new project. Indeed, the 
year after implementation of the RBS project, staff in-service time shifted 
to an entirely unrelated activity. Staff interpreted this to mean that the 
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RBS project was no longer a priority and subsequently discontinued new 
project-related classroom practices. At Middleburg, the principal also 
replaced the RBS project with another one, and with similar results. At 
'Green Hills, the principal who had initiated the RBS project was trans- 
ferred. The new principal continued project-related planning (without RBS 
assistance at the principal 1 s' insistence) but did so without consulting or 
involving the original RBS participants. Subsequently, several project 
teachers reported waning enthusiasm for continuing their changes. 

The question arises as to why some building administrators continued 
to support changes actively while others did not. Certainly the answer is 
a complex combination of factors, but the, data from this study suggest that 
adminstrators were not all that different from teachers. When incentives 
were available to them to promote the changes, they did; when such incen- 
tives were not available, they did not. 

For example, in the two Smalltown schools and Southend, all of which 
were ip the same district, thfe projects tackled what the superintendent 
felt was the district ! s- most pressing issue: improving basic skills 
achievement. The central office closely followed the schools 1 progress 
toward attaining this goal. Not coincidentally, administrators made spe- 
cial efforts to promote the changes developed in the RBS projects. 

At Oldtown, just when the administrator who coordinated the RBS proj- 
ect decided that more pressing issues would have to take precedence over 
the RBS work, the SEA announced regulations governing career education 
graduation requirements. Project-related changes provided the siirplest way 
for the entire school to meet these requirements. As a result, the 




district directed the school to pursue the approach with all faculty and 
the administrator reallocated time accordingly. 

The new* principal at Green Hills had' little interest in continuing RBS 
project activities and, in fact, dismissed RBS^from assisting the school. 
However, the principal did devote considerable staff time to related acti- 
vities because of the district's commitment to the school board to develop 

• r 

a program in the area. 

At both Bigtown and Patriot, the RBS approach was targeted for 
district-wide adoption. Although, this development did not insure implemen- 
tation, by the end of the study it was evident that building administrators 
were planning to spend much of their time supporting this initiative. 

Administrators at the other schools were not nearly as active in en- 
couraging change after formal activities ended. This does not necessarily 
reflect administrative shortcomings, (however. Instead, in the majority of 
the schools, it highlights the typical relationship that existed between 
building administrators and teachers. For the most part, teachers were 
left alone to perform their duties; administrators' time was consumed by 
budgeting, scheduling, and putting out daily fires. Thus, teachers and 
administrators rarely discussed instruction, unless there was an additional 
pressure that encouraged or compelled th. to do so. Such an external 
stimulus was not present in schools where administrative incentives to 
teachers were few. 

At Neighbortown, for instance, a district official actually reduced 
project resources, even though this person had actively and ardently parti- 
cipated in formal planning activities. The administrator explained that 
with tight money and the relatively low priority of career education, the 
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high' level of support necessary for the project could no longer be justi- 
fied. lf We shot a mouse with an elephant gun, ,f the official acknowledged. 
The principal, in turn, adopted a wait-and-see attitude about the project 
and, as teachers saw it, all of this meant that administrators had lost 
interest in the project. In this case the salience of the RBS project in 
furthering district goals affected the allocation of resources to support 
change. This affected the building administrator's efforts to encourage 
change which, then, influenced teachers 1 retention of new practices. 

Teachers as a source of incentives for maintaining new practices . A 
second potential source of encouragement was other teachers. However, ob- 
servations and teacher reports indicated that the majority of teachers did 
not effectively communicate knowledge about or encourage new practices. 
For example, 569 of 661 teachers surveyed said they felt free to call on 
other teachers to help solve a problem;, yet, only 108 said they visited 
other teachers 1 classrooms. This suggests thax. while^Schers\w(ere com- 
fortable with their colleagues, they rarely had any kind of intensive in- 
teractions about specific practices. 

Nevertheless, there were pockets within schools where teachers 1 work 
was more integrated (Corbett, 1982a). In these grades or departments, 
there was typically greater interaction among teachers. They frequently 
planned and evaluated classroom activities jointly and had more .opportuni- 
ties to observe each other in action. This collaboration sparked a contin- 
uous flow of information and provided numerous opportunities for one to 
receive positive incentives (professional recognition from peers) for spe- 
cific practices. In such subunits containing a project participant, it was 
not uncommon for project-related changes to be not only discussed but also 
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implemented by most of the other teachers. Subsequent interviews revealed 
that changes made in this way were also typically maintained long after 

r - 

implementation. When changes in the subunits were discontinued, the reason 
was attributed to lack of effectiveness rather than lack of encouragement. 

At Smalltown Elementary and Southend, tightly knit subunits not only 
reinforced administrative incentives but, also effectively and quickly 
induced new teachers in the group to adopt similar changes. In- schools 
where administrative encouragement was missing, such subunits were the only 
source of adult recognition and, through group commitment to the innova- 
tion, enabled change to be kept alive. For example, a NeighbortpVn depart- 
ment of five people jointly planned courses, frequently taught the same 
courses, and evaluated the effectiveness of course activities together. 
Changes by one teacher usually affected the others and were not made with- 
out the advice and consent of the group. Once such a change was agreed\ 
upon, it was made by the entire group or by those whose responsibilities 
the change affected. 

However, this kind of collaborative activity was rare; out of the 14 
schools studied, field work uncovered only 10 departments, grade levels, or 
teams structured in this way. Generally teachers who did not have suppor- 
tive administrators st:ffered a considerable loss of attention at the con- 
's**. 

elusion of formal activities. The continuation of change suffered as a 
result. 

Students as a source of incentives for innovative practices . Because 
teachers spend so much time working in isolation, students become important 
to them as sources of incentives (Lortie, 1975). Hdwever, only three or 
four project participants reported that students had been especially 
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effusive about specific new practices . Most students seemed to respond to 
more general aspects of a teacher's style than to day-to-day classrcom 
activities. As a result, although students may be the primary source of 
feedback which determines how much satisfaction teachers derive from their 
work, students do not provide major incentives for specific new practices. 

Changing Rules and Procedures: Curriculum Revision and Continuation 

An effective alternative to using incentives to facilitate the con- 
tinuation of new practices is revising rules and procedures. An illustra- 
tion of how this worked in the RBS projects involved changing the written 
curriculum. Altering curricula was particularly effective for change in- 
volving specific instructional activities.^ These activities required 
rearrangements of the use of class time. As a result, either some existing 
activities had to be eliminated or shoe-horned into less time. Teachers in 
several subunits were willing to make temporary adjustmentr for initial 
implementation but argued that they could not do so on a regular basis 
without corresponding changes in the curriculum. In effect, old core prac- 
tices had to be replaced by new ones. If the innovative practices remained 
as add-on activities, they would quickly become neglected. 

Incorporating new practices into curriculum guides was not unilater- 
ally effective, however, because of differences in the bonds between 
teachers and the curriculum across schools and across subunits within 
schools. For example, at Oldtown, teachers were required to put into writ- 
ing activities they used to help students meet state graduation require- 
ments. Teachers reported there was a generally blase attitude about 
covering district curricula among staff; but, SEA requirements* were more 
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compelling because teachers would be directly accountable for carrying out 
what they wrote* Happily for the RBS effort, project-related changes 
offered a ready-made solution for meeting one portion of the requirements. 

Commitments to adhering to the curriculum were also present in the 
English department at Green Hills, and the social studies departments at 
both Neighbortown and Suburban. In each case, formal changes in required 
content and activities .helped insure that changes would continue. 

The curriculum had a strong, although more indirect, effect on new 
practices at Patriot, Smalltown Elementary, Smalltown Middle, and Southend. 
At these sites, the curriculum emphasized student outcomes in basic skills, 
and student progress was closely monitored at both the school and district 
level. This attention to basic skills helped maintain practices intended 
to promote student achievement, such as those devised in the RBS projects. 

Making changes in subunits or schools where curriculum guides closely 
governed behavior had an additional advantage: It helped soften the 
effects, of staff turnover. At schools where teachers were largely respon- 
sible for determining what happened in the classroom, there was no assur- 
ance that someone succeeding a project participant would continue the 
changes. For example, when the project coordinator at Riverside was trans- 
ferred to another school, Riverside lost its major project advocate. 
Interestingly, turnover at this school was so high that two years later 
only two staff mfembers anu two students could be located who even recalled 
the names of RBS field agents. On the other hand, ne / teac ters in social 
studies at Neighbortown and on one of the teaching teams at Smalltown Ele- 
mentary almost unwittingly implemented project changes as they followed the 
subunits 1 curriculum guides. 

Hi 
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A further advantage of incorporating changes into curriculum guides 
is tnat it made the nature of a course less depended t on the individual who 
happened to be teaching it. For example, a course outline prepared by the 
project f s math representative at Neighbortown was later ufted by another 
teacher who took over the course. This second teacher had expressed jio 
interest in the project and yet, because of unfamiliar! ty with the course's 
content, actually made as many changes as project participants. 

However, close linkage between what teachers taught and what the cur- 
riculum prescribed was the exception rather than the rule. In only four of 
the 14 schools did teachers show a strong bond with the curriculum. At 
Oldtown, the bond was tight only where the curriculum was reinforced by 
state graduation requirements. Few subunits in schools with looser bonds 
demonstrated a strong commitment to their curriculum. In the remaining 
schools and subunits, teachers exercised great flexibility in what they 
chose to teach. Moreover, when it became apparent that curriculum revi- 
sions could effectively promote the continuation of new practices, the 
people who were in the best position to instigate such revisions were often 
not members of the planning team or, worse, were vocal critics of the 
project. 

Assessments of Effectiveness and Maintaining New Practices 

Participants in each of the projects initially intended for new prac- 
tices to continue once implemented. Even in schools that adopted and dis- 
carded projects with alarming speed, participants expressed hope that 
somehow the RBS project would enjoy a different fate. Ideally, the sole 
deterrent to a practice's continuation would be demonstrated 
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ineffectiveness in achieving a desired goal. Yet, in most of the 14 
schools and their constituent subunits, there were few examples of changes 
being tried out long enough to make an assessment about their effectiveness 
possible. 

There were three instances where teachers did assess new practices. 
In each case, they relied $n students' immediate responses as indicators of 
effectiveness. At Smalltown Elementary, teachers in one team used student 
performance on teacher-made tests to determine if their new instructional 
strategies had been effective. A teacher at Neighbortown and several 
teachers at Patriot relied on overt student behavior as a measure of effec- 
tiveness. In the former school, the teacher ended up keeping a practice 
that had been slated for abandonment; in the latter school, teachers dis- 
carded a practice they were inclined to preserve. 

Test data at Patriot and Southend, as well as administrators 1 more 
informal perceptions, indicated that student achievement was improving. 
The district credited the RBS projects for the increase and, thus, con- 
tinued them. This kind of assessment helped stabilize specific new prac- 
tices more indirectly than did teacher assessments, chiefly by directing 
administrators 1 attention to project-related changes. 

Typically, though, assessments did not occur. Projects simply came 
and went too frequently for any specific intervention to be measured, 
either objectively or subjectively. Moreover, objective data could not be 
matched with specific practices and, thus, their effectiveness could not be 
clearly determined. Thus, on the whole, potentially beneficial practices 
suffered the same fate as less useful practices (and vice-versa), unless 
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alternative sources of incentives were available or new practices had been 
incorporated into curriculum guidelines. 

Critical Post-Implementation Events and School Contextual Conditions 

The previous section points* to three post-implementation events and 
one school context characteristic that had direct effects on whether or not 
teachers maintained new classroom practices. The three post-implementation 
events were: (1) the provision of administrative and peer incentives, (2) 
incorporation of practices into the curriculum, and (3) assessments of the 
effectiveness of the new practices. It should be noted that incorporating 
changes into the curriculum had a positive effect on continuation only 
where the existing bonds between teachers and the curriculum were tight. 
The one school context factor that directly affected continuation was staff 
turnover. Obviously, when project participants left a school, the overall 
number of teachers using* new practices dropped. This tendency was medi- 
ated, however, in well-integrated subunits where the practices had been 
made part of the curriculum. In other jwords, the greater the incorporation 
of new practices into the curriculum, the less .negative the effect of staff 
turnover on continuation. 

These findings make a critical contribution to understanding how 
school change projects succeed and fail. Specifically, they identify local 
school conditions which are necessary for post-implementation events to 
occur. It is not enough to knoto that the events are necessary to promote 
continuation; understanding the conditions under which thi events occur is 
just as imperative. It is useful to review these three post-implementation 
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events in light of contextual conditions that supported or hampered their 
occurrence • 

First, two conditions largely determined whether or not administrators 
• provided incentives for teachers to continue new practices* These were the 
availability of resources to support the RBS project and the nature. of 
teacher/administrator interactions about instruction. Additionally, the r 
availability o'f resources tended to increase the frequency of these inter- 
actions, thereby having both direct and indirect effects on continuation. 
Resource availability itself was further contingent upon the salience of 
project activities for meeting^district goals (or for complying with state 
requirements) . 

Whether or not other teachers provided incentives for continuing new 
practices hinged primarily on the organizational structure mdF subunits. 
Where a teacher's work was well-integrated with that of others, incentives 
(in the form of encouragement and approval) for specific practices were 
generally provided; where teachers were more isolated and autonomous, such 
incentives were not available. Although staff turnover involving project 
participants 1 reduced the availability of peer incentives, the magnitude of 
this loss was cushioned in subunits with close bonds among teachers. 

Second, school conditions were not as important in determining whether 
new practices were incorporated into the curriculum as they were in deter- 
mining whether such incorporation promoted continuation. A positive effect 
resulted only when there was a close linkage between teachers and the 
curriculum. 

Third, assessments of effectiveness had a better chance of occurring 
in schools that had a lower adoption rate of new projects. In .schools 
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where principals were labeled as "joiners/ 1 projects came and went with 
m such frequency that no single one was used long enough for its ef fective- 

ness to be determined. New projects had longevity when they were clearly 

* 

salient means for attaining district goals* 

Generally, this chapter highlights system linkage as a major factor 
# 

affecting change project outcomes. Close bonds among teachers and between 
teachers and administrators increase the probability that incentives for 
new practices will be available; close bonds between formal curricula and 
classroom practices heighten the effectiveness of altering curricula. Thus, 
continuation of new practices is facilitated best in schools where such 
linkages are present. 

What to do About What Happens When the Field Agent is Gone 
As Glaser (1981) found, and as the preceding findings have shown, for 
changes to last long enough to become a part of everyday routine, there has 
to be someone in the school offering encouragement, approval, or the possi- 
bility of negative sanctions. Altering rules and procedures cati be a use- 
ful tool, and demonstrating the effectiveness of a particular practice also 
can be compelling. But, the former is successful only where rules and pro- 
cedures actually govern behavior, which is infrequent in schools and their 
subunits. The latter is even more rare because without available incen- 
tives or complementary rules and procedures, the new practices do not last 
long enough* ? to be evaluated. Thus, the provision of incentives is the 
post-implementation event most likely to occur. 

On one hand, these findings suggest that the prospect of increasing 
ft 

the lifespan of innovative practices is dim; yet, on the other* they 
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indicate that although promoting lasting change may be difficult, it is not 
impossible. How? Consider the following four recommendations: 

• Maintain at least a low level of involvement beyond imple- 
mentation; - 

• Keep the temporary system in place until formal assessments 
can be conducted; 

Tailor the field agent role to complement that of adminis- 
trators; t . 

e Try to get changes embodied in operating policy. 

First, field agents may want to rethink the appropriate time to^i 
withdraw from a site* 'Because the field agent is typically the only person 
whose responsibilities specifically concern facilitating change , the field 
agent should be ready to assist the school beyond implementation. This , 
assures that there is at least one person at a site to pat staff on the 
back. 

Related to this, a field agent cannot assume that schools themselves 
will evaluate new practices, in fact, they most likely will not unless 
incentives to promote ziex practices are available in the interim between 
implementation and evaluation, primarily because the new practices to be 
assessed will have disappeared. To combat this* a field agent could per- 
suade the school to keep the temporary system in operation longer, at least 
until assessments can occur* Not only would this allow more time to plan 
appropriate assessments, but also meetings themselves woul4 become a 
vehicle for providing incentives and demonstrating that the project remains 
a school priority. 

Third, by now it is clear that administrators are valuable sources of 
incentives for teacners implementing new practices. But, it is also clear 
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that administrators provide Incentives only when they already have" a 
history of regularly discussing instruction with teachers or receive 
incentives to do so* Field agents should assess both of these conditions 
early on' to get a fix on how supportive an administrator is likely to be 
when formal project activities end. Depending on the results, the field 
agent can plan to stay on site longer, work hard to .get tiie central office 
and/or community groups behind the change, or feel comfortable that new 
practices will continue to be supported after the agent leaves. 

Finally, just as altering curricula can spread new practices through- 
out a faculty, they can also help maintain those practices. Of- course, 
such changes are not unilaterally effective; they are useful only where 
bonds between policy and practice already exist. If schools in general 
resemble the 14 schools in this study, there are going to be some close 
linkages of this type in most of them. In these situations, then, reliance 
on the heroic efforts of an individual to champion change can be reduced by 
instituting policies that foster new practices. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Mapping Local Conditions Through the Life 
of Change Projects 

The preceding pages have taken the reader on a journey through fieW 
agents' and school staff's experiences; in 14 change projects. Along the 
way, the intrusions (for better or worse) of local school conditions 1 into 
the change process and their effects on change outcomes were singled out. 
In a sense, school conditions were a maze for field agents. At different 
times, various conditions would emerge as unexpected barriers or aids. For 
example, early on in the projects, when field agents assisted small cadres 
of planners, the degree of interdependence among teachers was of little con- 
cern* Interdependence became keenly salient, however, as the focus shifted 
to making changes throughout a school. Conversely, antipathy between 
various school factions greeted field agents from the outset of planning and 
remained a constant companion up to implementation. But from that point on, 
the importance of this school condition faded. 

This chapter maps the interplay between local conditions and the proj- 
ects. It explicates a little more clearly the conceptual approach presented 
back in Figure 1 (Chapter I) by highlighting eight local conditions as they 
emerged, disappeared, and re-emerged over time. The first section of this 
chapter presents a longitudinal view of each of the conditions. The second 
section addresses the implications of this view for field agents. Finally, 
there is a note on the uniquenet and commonalities of school change proj- 
ects. 
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Local Conditions During the Projects 
Figure 4 summarizes the impact of local conditions on various project 
elements. These elements correspond to the topics addressed in Chapters III 
through VII: field agent activities, sequential planning, local participa- 
tion, implementation, and continuation. Moving through Figure 4 from left 
to right, one gets a sense of how different conditions intervened in proj-' 
ects over time. Tield agent activities, planning, and participation are 
major issues typically associated with the first phase of the change 
process, initiation. Implementation and continuation are the second and 
third phases. One should keep in mind, however, that change projects cannot 
be so easily and clearly separated into distinct linear segments; the phases 
overlap and frequently are gnarled (Fullan, 1982). 

Two more comments about Figure 4 are warranted. First* heavy black 
lines in the chart indicate points at which a condition's influence was jar- 
ticularly powerful. Dotted lines indicate where the condition's importance 
was minor relative to other conditions . Thev do not necessarily represei t 
the absence of effects. Second, a quick glance at the figure suggests that 
the initiation and continuation phases were especially sensitive to local 
conditions, and that the implementation phase was less so. This is due, in 
part, to concentrating solely on how linkages affect the quantity of imple- 
mentation. Additionally, many of the school conditions generally referred 
to as barriers to implementation actually appear and need to be resolved 
during initiation , despite Herriott and Gross' (1979) contention that many 
of these barriers are unknowable during planning. In this study, barriers 
prevented a project from reaching implementation. Once this phase was 
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t-eached, few local conditions intervened. However, implementing new class- 
.room practices covers a relatively short period of time. The issue quickly 
becomes whether to continue changes, and during this phase a complex set of 
local conditions reappear. 

The Availability of Resources 

The most critical resource, and the one in consistent need throughout 
the projects, was local staff time. From the outset, administrators lacked 
the time to be trained to lead the projects and to attend meetings. This 
greatly increased field agents 1 leadership responsibilities. Additionally, 
constraints on staff time in general led to (1) delays and alterations in 
the sequence of ^planning activities and .(2) reductions .in the amount of 
local participation. Later, limited time for administrators to talk with 
teachers about their instructional changes and to offer verbal encouragement 
had negative effects on the number of tfeachers who continued to use new 
ptactices. - 

Incentives and Disincentives for Innovative Behavior 

Local staff behavior in the projects was influenced by a kaleidoscopic 
array of incentives and disincentives. Just as the childhood toy shows a 
different pattern with each twist* the balance of factors encouraging and 
discouraging participants changed as staff perceptions of priorities 
changed. For example, initially project meeting discussions served as 
incentives to participate. However, as teachers began to worry about poten- 
tially negative consequences that absences to attend meetings had on student 
learning, time spent in planning became a cost rather than a benefit. 
Interestingly, though, as projects shifted from planning tables to 
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classrooms, verbal interaction with others once again became a highly prized 
reward. Participant behavior was not easily traced to any one incentive or 
disincentive. More often, a tug-of-war existed between incentives* such as 
peer interaction, improved student learning, and favorable evaluations from 
administrators and disincentives like strained relations with non-part ici- 
pants and negative short-term effects on students caused by frequent substi- 
tutes, 

School Organizational Linkages 

The interdependence of staff work activities emerged as the most impor- 
tant influence on the number of teachers who eventually implemented new 
classroom practices. Where staff interacted often about instruction, 
changes tencied to spread beyond project participants. Where teachers tended 
to work in isolation and where principals were aloof from instructional 
activities, changes remained within the boundaries of the planning teams. 
Regular and frequent interaction also promoted continuation. No special 
efforts were needed to get teachers and/or administrators together; day-co- 
day school life provided ample opportunities to offer encouragement and con- 
duct* evaluations. An additional element of school structure bearing upon 
both implementation and continuation was the extent to which teachers were 
bound to curriculum guides. If strong bonds existed, changes were hard to 
initiate but, once made, they stimulated non -participants to implement 
project-related changes and facilitated continuation among both participants 
and non-participants. As a final note, frequent interaction and adherence 
to curriculum guides varied as much vithin schools as across them* 
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School Priorities ** 

When project objectives matched high ranking school priorities planning 

proceeded relatively smoothly; participants willingly devoted time and 

i 

effort to activities; resources remained available after fompal activities 

J 

ended; and new projects rarely shoved the RBS efforts aside before their 
benefits could be evaluated . When pi'oject objectives ranked further down 
the list of school priorities, just the opposite was likely to occur. Occa- 
sionally a project's priority increased because of the serendipitous issu- 
ance of a new SEA regulation or the sudden availability of funds for 
improvements in its content are3. Where project objectives ranked in the 
school was the key. All of the 14 schools named these objectives as a 
priority. The problem was that inadequate resources prevented the schools 
from addressing more than their top one ^ c two priorities at any one time. 

Faculty Factions 

Antipathy between teachers and administrators and among teachers played 
an important part in determining the course projects took before reaching 
implementation. Field agents occasionally found themselves having to 
mediate interpersonal tensions that surfaced during project activities, even 
though the roots of the conflict typically resided in non-project events. 
Most often in such cases the field agent served as a go-between for teachers 
and administrators. The projects themselves also had a hand in stimulating 
tensions among teachers. While some participants attended planning meet- 
ings, non-participants often proctored their classes. To several non- 
participants this was an unnecessary infringement on their already scarce 
free time. Before long, they began to resent the apparent privileges being 



accorded to those in the project. One of the effects of this was that par- 
ticipants expressed some reluctance to devote as much time to planning acti- 
vities as they had previously. 

Turnover in Key Administrative and Teacher Positions 

Turnover of key participants in the projeCts'or of superintendents did 
not occur frequently. But, when it did occur, it produced severe problems. 
For field agents, the resignations of a supportive superintendent or prin- 
cipal was a big stumbling block. In the two cases where this happened, 
projects were left hanging while the field agents renegotiated their con- 
tinuation. Where turnover in the superintendency occurred, lengthy discus- 
sions yielded new endorsements; where the new principal took over, the 
school's relationship with RBS ended. Turnover among teacher participants 
was more frequent but generally less disruptive, unless the teacher who left 
also happened to be the project's main advocate. At the school where this 
happened, the teacher's leaving doomed project-related efforts. 

Current Decision-Making, Instructional, and Administrat ive Practices 
A school's instructional and administrative practices are well- 
ingrained. Therefore, it was not surprising that when formal project acti- 
vities ended, some teachers returned to older and more familiar classroom 
practices. Several administrators, >jj[j|J6, reverted to their normal patterns 
of rarely conversing with teachers about instruction—in the absence of con- 
tinued incentives to do otherwise . Somewhat more unexpected, though, was 
participants' tenacity in retaining their accustomed ways of making class- 
room decisions. Teachers, in particular, reUed on common, or ordinary, 
knowledge for determining how to instruct students. The projects, on the 
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other hand, included long and, occasionally, tedious procedures for 
systematically collecting data to build a more scientific knowledge base to 
guide teachers 1 decisions* Although teachers faithfully engaged in these 
activities, they generally followed their more subjective intuitions when 
selecting which new practices were most likely to improve their classrooms. 

Prior Change Projects 

All of the schools were familiar with change projects (some more so 
than others, of course). These past efforts seemed to leave a legacy .that 
did not always facilitate RBS activities. Previous unsuccessful attempts to 
improve the schools soured staff about the prospects of the RBS projects, so 
much so that in one school staff never really agreed that the project was 
worth starting. Such legacies meant that field agents were met by partici- 
pants skeptical about the project, its potential effectiveness, and the 
field agents. It was also in schools which had a history of initiating new 
efforts before old ones had reached fruition that RBS changes rarely re- 
ceived a long enough trial for their effectiveness to be determined. 

Implications for Field Agents 
Specific suggestions for either countering or taking advantage of local 
school conditions are presented at the ends of Chapters III through VII and 
need not be repeated here. Instead this section takes a little more global 
look at field agents as they help initiate, implement, and continue change 
projects. 
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Initiation N -s 

The initiation phase of a change project draws a lot of attention — from 
researchers, developers, and field agents. Certainly this is justifiable. 
It is hard to discount "the importance of getting a project off on the right 
foot and the compelling logic of the argument that quality planning leads to 
effective changes. This study provides another reason for concern about how 
this phase proceeds: sensitivity of project initiation to local conditions. 
In the 14 schools studied, all conditions except tfie interdependence of 
staff work activities affected the nature of planning, the forms cf local 
participation, and attendant field agent activities. 

For the field agent, the early part of a project is a balancing act. 
The agent must maximize the benefits of the project while minimizing its 
costs. At the outset, optimal benefits are sought through general change 
activities that many people consider effective: systematic planning 
procedures, local participation, and activities normally associated with the 
field agent role like finding resources, process helping, and suggesting 
alternative solutions to problems. These activities quickly interact with 
the particular mix of local conditions at a school. And just as quickly, 
those features intended to yield maximum benefits can become costs which 
dampen a local staff's willingness to participate. The field agent, then, 
must attempt tc readjust the scales to favor benefits. 

In the RBS projects, maximizing benefits entailed altering the sequence 
and/or requirements of planning activities and reducing demands on partici- 
pants 1 time. This reiterates the importance of mutual adaptation as a pre* 
cursor to successful change (Berman & McLaughlin, 1976). This concept, 
however, applies not only tp the pull and push of fitting externally 
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developed innovations to a school but also to altering, the procedures by 
which change decisions are informed and made. 

During initiation, the field agents cannot allow/wrestling with 
alligators to blur the fact that the original objective was to drain the 
swamp. An eye must be kept on implementation. Despite the fact that the 
most critical condition affecting implementation/ staff interdependence, 
does not seriously affect planning and participation, it must be considered 
when participants are originally selected. There are two important reasons. 
First, participants' location within the schocl affects whether non- 
participants also tend to make changes. Se/ond, participants may start mak- 
ing changes before implementation is formally begun. Waiting until later in 
the project to worry about linkages between participants and non-partici- 
pants would likely miss the actual beginning of the implementation phase. 

Implementation / 

The lack of (1) horizontal/ linkages among teachers' work activities and 
(2) vertical linkages betwee/ administrators and teachers and between cur- 
riculum guides and instruction is the major obstacle to widespread imple- 

L / 

mentation of new practices in schools. Many other obstacles confront a 

project to be sure, ^or example, resources must be found, the residue of 

/ /' 
previous efforts shaken off, and faculty /factions finessed. But, once the 

issue becomes who' is or is not going to/ change, knowing how individuals and 
guides for behavior interrelate can yield the best prediction. This is be- 
cause such knowledge provides insights into who will know about and receive 
encouragement to change. 
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Linkages are important in both the temporary systems initially estab- 
lished to promote change and the overall spcial system of the school. Close 
linkages are essential to the success of whatever temporary system is used. 
Frequent discussions, jointl^shared task responsibilities, and an agreed-to 
goal bind participants to one another. Thus, over time* participants de- 
velop group, as' opposed to individual, commitment. Such commitment should 
ultimately stimulate most participants to change. This phenomenon was 
clearly evident in the RBS projects. Linkages In temporary systems, how- 
ever, vary among different methods of providing assistance to a school* 
They tend to be present in planning groups and absent in typical one-day 
in-service settings. Thus, the way in which the activities of initial par- 
ticipants are structured predetermines, to a great extent, the number of 
individuals likely to change. 

Similarly, the presence or absence of linkages in a school as a whole 
substantially affects who beyond initial participants will change. If par- 
ticipants are in departments or grades where teachers frequently work to- 
gether and/or closely adhere to curriculum guides, new practices will 
certainly become known and more than likely be given a trial. Of course, 
whether such linkages are strictly horizontal among teachers, vertical be- 
tween teachers and guides, or both implies the necessity of adopting 
slightly different assistance strategies. Vertical bonds botwesii adminis- 
trators and teachers are critical. Administrative mandates or attention to 
new practices in evaluation procedures seem not to bludgeon teachers to 
change so much as they indicate that an innovation is worthy, important, and 
favorably regarded. 
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There is a drawback to this line of argument. If the price for achiev- 
ing widespread change is the creation, of tightly organized, closely super- 
vised institutions, then maybe the cost la too high. What are the morale 
consequences of severely reducing individual autonomy? This issue, in fact, 
may be less problematic than it is sometimes considered to be. Tighter 
linkages simply mean that teachers have opportunities to discuss instruction 
with one another, that what sixth graders learn in one classroom is similar 
to what other sixth graders learn in another classroom, and that principals 
are aware of what constitutes state-of-the-art practice and have means to 
assess its prevalence. In other words, tighter linkages enable a school to 
be structurally receptive to new knowledge and supportive of the widespread 
use of currently acceptable practices. Field agents will rarely be in a 
position to restructure a school; but given their concern with altering 
practice, they can take advantage of those -situations that facilitate the 
spread and use of new knowledge. 

feu tinu ation 

Continuation issues have not been heavily addressed by researchers, 
developers, or field agents, However, this phase encounters as complex a 
mix of local conditions as Initiation. Scarce resources to encourage 
special attention to new practices, the initiation of other new projects, 
changing priorities, and staff turnover all endanger newly implemented 
changes. Without means for countering these threats, changes generally do 
not last long enough for their effectiveness to be determined. This goes a 
long way toward explaining the mixed results of educational reforms. Atten- 
tion to maintaining new practices is simply dropped prematurely. Just as 
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field agents have to navigate a hazardous course during initiation, a simi- 
larly booby-trapped path awaits implemented changes. 

Field agents, then, may need to rethink the appropriate time to leave a 
site. The discussion in Chapter VII suggests that schools themselves cannot 
easily promote continuation. Lasting classroom change is the result of 
continued encouragement, incorporation of changes into curriculum guides, 
and effectiveness assessments. For these assessments £o occur, one or both 
of the other two mechanisms must be present; if they are not, changes are 
unlikely to last long enough for an evaluation to make sense. However, rou- 
tine encouragement and incorporation rely on the presence of school linkages 

> 

and, thus, will be effective only in those sporadic situations where close 
bonds exist. To overcome this,' field agents probably should expand the time 
frame of a project to include follow-up activities after implementation. 

Follow-up activities could take several forms, any of which would in- 
crease a new practice's chance of survival. First, build evaluation into 
formal project activities. This would enable peer encouragement to maintain 
new practices until their actual benefits can be determined. Of course, 

this strategy" will be of most use in maintaining project participants 1 inno- 

/ 

vative efforts. Second* schedule some reporting, activities in which parti- 
cipants share what t;hey have done with others. Bring outsiders involved in 
similar projects to the school or work with the school to arrange opportuni- 
ties for participants to speak at conferences. This strategy has the same 
drawback as the first in that it will only affect a limited number of 
innovators. Third, field agents can assist widespread continuation by 
working with the principal to find ways to build interaction into existing 
school routines. One way to do this is to identify particular times in he 
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schedule when the principal can make a point of speaking to one or two 
teachers about their innovative efforts. Another way to increase interac- 
tion is to find spots in teachers' work schedules where they are free to 
observe and discuss one another's use of new practices. These last 
activities require significantly fewer resources than the first two and may, 
in fact, be more effective overall. The point of all three suggestions is 
that field agents need to do more than assist the birth of an innovation; 
they must also nurture it to maturation. 

, ' A Final Note: To Each Its Own 

Willard Waller (1967:34) once described schools as a "museum of vir- 
tue." Other authors since then have duly noted that despite intensive re- 
form efforts, the classrooms of today are not very different from those of 
the past. Indeed, most teachers still instruct rows of restless students, 
chalk in hand, instilling the wisdom of the ages. This image of schools as 
the resilient institution encourages adherence to the belief that a school 
is a school is a school. 

Field agents know better. Each school has its own set of challenges 
which must be met in ways that are uniquely appropriate for that school. 
This report has attempted to highlight eight local conditions that combine 
in different ways to give a school its individual identity. Its intent is 
to help field agents to understand why they can be so successful in one 
school and so seemingly inept in another. With such an understanding, the 
prospects of embarking on a new decade characterized not by the failure of 
reform but by its success should be immeasurably improved. 
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APPENDIX A 
Description of Research Methods 

The research for this study spanned three school years. During that 
time tlie focus and intensity of fieldvork varied considerably. A teara of 
researchers began working in individual sites when the first meetings be- 
tween RBS staff and school district personnel were held. Researchers 
attended most project meetings that year but tended not to visit the schools 
at other times. During the second year, the research team decided that to ' 
* obtain a better understanding of project* events more in-depth investigation 
was needed* Thus, field visits became more frequent and were concerned with 
general school operation as well as the projects themselves. Due to limited 
resources, however, only five sites could be studied in depth. Each re- 
searcher was responsible for one or two sites and visited each approximately 
once or twice a week. In the 'third year of the study, Researchers continued 
to cover project activities at the five sites but concentrated most of the 
research effort on interviewing staff in all 14 sites. For all three years, 
the research team maintained steady interaction with RBS field agents. 

The composition of the research team varied over time. During the. 
first year, four researchers Conducted most of the site visits. Only one 
had been trained in field work methods; the others had been drawn from other 
RBS units. Before the beginning of the second year, the person who had 
field work training was appointed director of the research unit and hired 
three trained field researchers—with backgrounds in sociology of education, 
anthropology, and educational research and evaluation. They conducted all 
of the field work during the second year. At the beginning of the third 
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year, one fieldworker left to finish a dissertation; the other two did the 
remaining field work. 

Data Collection 

The major intent of the research was to study the influence of local 
school contextual conditions on the process and outcomes of the change proj- 
ects. Initially, the 'research was exploratory. That is, it was to generate 
hypotheses 'about the process (Glaser and Strauss, 1967). Research later 
moved beyond this objective and was able to discipline the ideas. This type 
of research, it was felt, could be accomplished best through an open-ended 
research approach that would not restrict data collectiqn to information 
"specified in advance. Consequently, qualitative research procedures were 
used. The major data collection methods were observation and interviewing. 
Other/sources of data included a questionnaire, demographic data, field 
agent contact reports, and documents. They will all be described beJ.ow. 

Observation 

Researchers attended meetings of project planning teams as well as 
smaller meetings between RBS field agents and others such as school and dis- 
trict administrators and local project cbordinators. Researchers also ob- 
served school faculty meetings, informal interaction in public areas of 
schools (e.g., faculty lounges, dining rooms, hallways, and principals' 
offices), school board meetings,, and teachers 1 classrooms. 

The observations were unstructured; researchers did not limit their 
observations or field notes to particular behaviors.br events. Instead, 
they attempted to record meetings or other interactions as thoroughly and 
with as little inference as possible. Initially, researchers focused on 
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verbal interaction during meetings and attempted to record all remarks ver- 
batim. Obviously that goal was not attainable, but the emphasis remained on 
capturing conversations and events as closely as possible. As the study 
progressed,, observations became more highly focused. Researchers 1 knowledge 
of the settings, the data that had already been collected, and issues they 
intended tS pursue allowed them to select out that information which was 
most important to record. Observation became less frequent in the fina] 
year o¥" the study as the team shifted to conducting interviews with staff at 
all 14 sites. 

Researchers were non-participant observers. They sat with participants 
at meeting tables and made notes, but did not take part in formal discus- 
sions. Although participants knew the researchers and why they were there, 
they generally did not interact with them during meetings. The relation- 
ships among researchers, field agents, and participants were comfortable; 
they interacted with one another before and after meetings, during other 
visits to schools, and at RBS. During meetings, field agents and partici- 
pants sometimes jokingly said to researchers such things as "Did you get 
that?" (i.e., had they recorded a particular remark) or if a compliment was 
afforded someone, invariably the target of the exchange turned to the re- 
searcher and said, "Make sure you write that down." 

Interviewing 

Interviewing was the second major source of research information. Over 
the course of the study, the researchers conducted a great variety of inter- 
views. The people interviewed included program participants, non-partici- 
pating staff members, school- and district-level administrator's, a few 
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students, and field agents. Some interviews were scheduleo in advance; 
researchers made appointments to meet people at a designated time and place. 
Other interviews occurred spontaneously as opportunities arose to talk with 
people in areas of the school where they tended to congregate, before or 
after project meetings, at RBS, or in transit to and from meetings. Spon- 
taneous interviews were generally conversational in tone and researchers 
used lines of questioning that seemed non-threatening in the situation or 
permitted probing into matters discussed previously. Sometimes researchers 
collected information by eavesdropping; for example, they listened to and 
later recorded events that occurred as they waited near principals' offices 
or sat in faculty lounges. 

The extent to which the interviews were structured in advance varied. 
None were "highly structured"— i. e. , neither the way in which questions were 
worded nor the way responses were categorized were specified in advance. 
However, researchers knew the general kinds of information they intended to 
-zollect. During interviews conducted early in the study, researchers ob- 
tained background information about each participant; for example, they 
asked questions about career history, previous experience in similar proj- 
ects, and motivations for participating. In the second year, interviews 
were loosely structured as researchers attempted to learn about such issues 
as the demands placed on participants by the projects, people's reactions to 
the .innovations, school policies and procedures, and interrelationships 
among school personnel. Staff were interviewed as both subjects and infor- 
mants. As the study progressed, however, interviews became more focused. 
Researchers asked questions to pursue particular lines of inquiry generated 
by interim analyses— e.g. , the influence of various structuring mechanisms 
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on participation or implementation, the incentives and disincentives that 
affected participants, the influence of various administrative behaviors on 
projects, and the nature of changes that had been made. The research team 
compared what data were available from different sites and generated re- 
search questions to be answered either through existing field notes or in 
subsequent interviews. This was particularly important near the e> d of the 
study to insure that comparable data would be available across all sites. 

Survey 

A survey was administered in the first year of the study to all 
teachers (participants and non-participants) in 13 sites. It was adminis- 
tered one year later in Middletown because the school did nofc^enter the 
study until that time. The survey asked teachers' about such things as their 
perceptions of the relative importance of specific goals; the degree of in- 
fluence they had over particular decision areas relative to the principal, 
central office, and school board; and the existence and enforcement of 
several types of policies. More detailed information on this survey is con- 
tained in Firestone and Herriott (1981a). 

Demographic Data 

Demographic data were collected from all schools. The data included 
number of students and staff member^ racial composition, reading achieve- 
ment levels, and rate of enrollment decline. 

Field Agent Contact Reports 

Some field agents routinely filed "contact reports" with their respec- 
tive RBS components after each site visit. Researchers requested copies of 
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some of those reports, especially when they could not be present during a 
site visit. The contact reports contained such information as objectives of 
the visit, descriptions of the flow of events, identification of critical 
issues to be resolved, and the outcomes of the visit. 



Researchers collected a variety of documents during the study. Docu- 
ments from schools included newspaper articles, curriculum outlines, 
within-school notices, and program descriptions. RBS documents were pri- 
marily project proposals, materials prepared for use in schools, and 
descriptions of the approaches for developing programs. 

Techniques for Ensuring Validity 

Researchers used several techniques during the data collection stage to 
help ensure that data were valid (Dawson, 1982). Basically, they attempted 
(1) to establish research conditions that were favorable for validity, (2) 
to continually question the accuracy of data, and (3) to subject their per- 
ceptions and interpretations to the scrutiny of others. 

Two major research conditions helped improve validity: spending exten- 
sive time in sites and establishing favorable relationships with informants. 
The researchers 1 extensive presence in five of the schools contributed to 
validity in several ways. The researchers were able to collect more data to 
inform their opinions (Greene and David, 1981), to test their interpreta- 
tions many times in many ways (Becker, 1970), to become sufficiently 
acquainted with people to interpret their comments accurately (Bruyn, 1966), 
and to avoid collecting too much data at unrepresentative times (Bogdan and 
Taylor, 1975). In comparison to 25 other multi-site qualitative studies 
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surveyed by Herriott and Firestone (1982), this study ranked among those 
rated "high" in on-site presence. 

Researchers continually monitored their relationships with informants, 
though most relationships were positive from the beginning. Researchers 
convinced field agents that they were studying the process of change and 
were not evaluating the agents 1 work (although this did not always turn out 
to be the case as published documents were occasionally used by the com- 
ponents to assess their work). Nevertheless, the field agents became com- 
fortable in the researchers 1 presence, welcomed them to attend even small 
planning meetings, and confided in them. In some sites, researchers, knew 
that informants' remarks should not get back to certain people (usually 
administrators) and assured them of confidentiality. Informants learned 
they could trust the researchers and rarely, to researchers' knowledge, 
withheld information they thought could be used against them. 

Researchers continually questioned the accuracy of data and the credi- 
bility of informants. One program participant, for example, seemed to 
relish giving a researcher the "inside scoop" on matters such as interrela- 
tionships among staff members or events surrounding an administrator who was 
in trouble with central office staff. Although most of that information was 
later confirmed, none was used until it had been verified. Researchers 
frequently filed away— often in their heads—information that required 
independent confirmation. 

Intersubjective confirmation of data occurred during the data collec- 
tion stage when researchers discussed their observations and interpretations 
with others who knew the settings, primarily research colleagues and field 
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agents. They offered rival interpretations of the data, sometimes based on 
their experiences with other sites. 

Data* Management 

Field notes were recorded after each site visit and conversation with a 
field agent at RBS. Researchers dictated the notes into a tape recorder; 
secretaries transcribed the notes. A common format was used for all notes 
so that certain information would consequently be located in the same places 
in a report. For example, researchers specified at the beginning of the 
field notes the names of participants and purposes of meetings and usually 
saved interpretations of -events until the end. Interpretations in the body 
of the report were enclosed in parentheses. 

A computerized coding system was used to index the field nates so th t 
they would be readily accessible. Codes indicated whether data referred to 
RBS, the school, its environment, the change process, or program outcomes. 
Within each, numerous codes existed to help identify the data more specifi- 
cally. The ^.odes were then entered into a computer record, so that they 
could be easily indexed and accessed. The data were later collated on 
print-outs according to code so that researchers could easily locate all 
field note references to a particular topic. 

Several measures were taken during the data management stage to ensure 
validity. Field notes were recorded as soon as possible after each site 
visit. The notes included as much detail as possible. As mentioned pre- 
viously, researchers attempted to minimize inference. They distinguished 

between observations and interpretations. Researchers read their field 
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notes after transcription and before coding. In all, over 3,500 pages of 
field notes were generated during the three years. 

Data Analysis 

Ac an informal level, data analysis was continuous. It began as re- 
searchers collected data, recorded field notes, and read them. In doing so, 
researchers saw patterns and recurring themes. For example, the effects of 
school resources on participation became apparent as teachers from several 
schools repeatedly came to project meetings frustrated about leaving their 
students with substitutes they knew would not provide good instruction or 
missed meetings because substitutes were not available. The use of ordinary 
knowledge to make decisions became evident as participants talked about hav- 
ing made classroom changes before data from sequential planning procedures 
were available. 

At a formal level, researchers analyzed data »t the end of each year 
and prepared interim reports of study findings. At the end of the first 
year, field data were used to answer sets of questions devised by the re- 
search team about ^ project events and the schools. Schools were then rated 
on several variables— e.g. , frequency of field agent contact, participant 
ownership of project, and progress through the planning process. Discus- 
sions about these ratings enabled researchers to see more systematic pat- 
terns in the data than informal analysis allowed. 

At the end of the second year, researchers identified several topics 
for analysis that seemed to help explain project events. The topics in- 
cluded field agent roles, administrative support for innovation, and 
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organizational linkages. Individual researchers r.nalyzed the data on one or 
two topics and wrote interim reports. 

During the first stage of analysis for this report, researchers re- 
viewed the field notes from the sites and wrote brief site summaries which 
described and explained program outcomes. Concurrently, the researchers 
decided to pursue a major finding that had emerged over time — that local 
school conditions substantially influenced planning, implementation, and 
continuation. 

The analysis techniques used in this report varied somewhat by chapter. 
However, analysis always resembled the comparative case study method (Yin, 
1981). Researchers started either with an aspect of the change process or 
an outcome and worked backward to the influence of school context. Patterns 
of events were first examined by site. Then, efforts were made to locate 
commonalities across the sites. 

For example, in Chapter IV, on sequential planning, prior knowledge of 
departures from the procass served as a starting point for analysis. In one 
school, teachers identified problems in their classrooms that reduced time 
on task and made adjustments before that stage of the planning process had 
been reached; teachers in another school made changes to improve discipline 
rather than to reduce transition time between activities even though data 
indicated the former was less of a problem. Criteria which would indicate 
that the process had been followed in other sites were then established. 
Knowledge of the sites, the field notes, and research team discussions iden- 
tified departures from the process and reasons for their occurrence. These 
reasons were then categorized. Local conditions were major explanatory 
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factors. Some conditions coincided with initial explanations in analyses of 
other issues; others were redefined in light of that analysis. 

In Chapter VI, on implementation, analysis st.\rted with an assessment 
of the quantity of implementation. To get an estimate of this, field notes 
were used to identify the number of teachers who made classroom changes. On 
the basis of analyses in previous reports, the decision was made to focus on 
the influence of one condition that seemed the most critical to how widely a 
school changed: the existence of linkages within schools or departments. 
Then knowledge of the sites as well as additional information from field 
note* were used to explain how linkages influenced the spread of change. 

During the analyses, researchers prepared various kinds of tables and 
charts, many of which are included in this report. ff Data display charts 11 
(Huberman and Miles, 1982) described each site with respect to particular 
variables. Other charts .contained numbers or ratings. The tables and 
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charts were used primarily to present data in a way that would permit re- 
searchers and readers to quickly grasp site-specific or cross-site informa- 
tion, to identify relationships among variables, and to gauge the extent to 

which particular findings were true for all sites. 

\ 

Reporting 

As indicated in the previous section, reports were written at the end 
of each year of the study. All reports went through a nriltiple-stage re- 
viewing process and were revised after each stage; the nujor purposes of the 
reviews were to re-examine interpretations and control the quality of re- 
ports. Reviewers during the first stage included other members of the re- 
search team and other researchers in their organizational unit of RBS. 




Second-stage reviewers included other members of RBS, primarily developer 
field agents, and administrators. Third-stage reviewers were external to 
RBS and included members of the study advisory committee. 
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APPENDIX B 
Scoping Out a School 

The premise of this report is that field agents can more effectively 
provide assistance to schools if they understand the nature and potential 
influence of local. contextual conditions and adjust their strategies or 
manipulate the conditions accordingly. The intent of this appendix is to 
suggest to field agents what to look for in schools to assess the potential 
influence of school conditions and how to look for it. 

What to Look For 

Field agents need to have up-to-date knowledge of the status of con- 
textual conditions in a particular school. That means they should delib- 
erately seek such knowledge before beginning a project and continually moni- 
tor the situation to ensure that the knowledge is current. The remainder of 
this section suggests the kinds of information field agents can use to iden- 
tify and understand the conditions discussed in this report. The condi- 
tions, obviously, are not exhaustive of all of those that can affect the 
change process. Field agents should remain alert to other intervening fac- 
tors as well. 

Availability of Resources 

The availability of schr ol resources is likely to influence the amount 
of time that staff members are able and willing to devote to a program. 
Teachers' schedules often leave little time for them to meet as groups to 
make plans for educational change. Resources may also be needed to hire 
substitutes or to pay teachers to attend meetings after school. Field 
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agents may want to examine the feasibility of other alternatives— enlisting 
personnel with more flexible schedules (counselors or specialists, for 
example) as participants or having non-participants cover classes during 
meetings. Gathering the following types of information should help field 
agents as they attempt to minimize the influence of resource -availability on 
innovation planning and implementation. 

Teachers . To what extent are teachers available to participate in planning? 
Do they have planning periods or other time that can be-used flexibly? Do 
enough teachers have planning periods in common to arrange meetings then? 
Are teachers available after school to attend meetings? Do administrators 
feel comfortable asking teachers to relinquish planning or other "free" time 
to attend meetings? When do "busy seasons" (reporting and testing periods, 
major holidays, end-of-year activities) occur? 

Other Staff . What employees (e.g., assistant administrators, specialists, 
counselors) have flexible schedules that allow them to participate with a 
minimum of disruption to the school? Who is available to handle such de- 
tails as scheduling meetings, reserving meeting rooms* notifying partici- 
pants, and providing clerical/typing assistance? Who has or is willing to 
obtain expertise in the area of the innovation? Are they also willing/able 
to assist other participants? Are others available to cover participants' * 
classrooms during project meetings? *- 

Administrators . To what extent are administrators willing and able to par- 
ticipate actively, attend meetings, end talk with participants about the 
project at other times? Does the principal have an assistant to relieve him 
or her of other duties that might otherwise impinge upon the principal's 
involvement in the project? Is an administrator available to assume project 
leadership— if that is wise in a given situation? To what extent is the 
administrator willing to devote school resources to the project, or does 
or she consider other things more important? 

Substitute teachers . Is money available to, pay substitutes? If not, can it 
be obtained from other sources? What is the school or district's practice 
regarding using substitutes to free teachers to "do development x*ork? Are 
substitutes available in sufficient quantity? Do teachers consider them 
competent? If long meetings are to be held frequently or over a long period 
of time, can substitutes Be contracted and assigned to the same classrooms 
throughout the project? 

Money > Is money also available for- other purposes? To purchase materials 
and equipment? To pay teachers for working on non-school time or during the 
summer? To purchase refreshments for project meetings? To duplicate 
project materials? To hire consultants? 
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Incentive s and Disincentives for Involvement 

People's perceptions of incentives or disincentives for participating 
in program planning and implementation may influence their willingness to do 
so. If incentives are high-if , for example, participants expect to be 
evaluated more favorably or relish the opportunity to discuss professional 
matters with peers-they are likely to be more willing to devote scarce time 
to a program. . On the other hand, if disincentives are high-e.g! , if parti- 
cipation threatens the quality of instruction students receive-people may 
be less willing to be involved. Questions that field agents might ask about 
incentives and disincentives include: 

favnr^ eaCh f r fy aluation - Is Participation likely to lead to a more 

favorable evaluation or to avoidance of a negative one? For example are 
all teachers expected to participate in extra projects? Migh^ieaeSS- 
tim influence a teacher's evaluation? Is the innovation surf that adonis 
trators could use it to evaluate teachers? If so, are they likeJy to do so? 

Other percei ved rewards . Will people receive inservice credit or * 

P M^S 3 "^ 8 ? Mi8ht > he pr ° jeCt * elp advance tSS careers e g Trolll 
publicity increased ^ntact with administrators, opportunities'^ exMbit 

or a mo e t r iva? n/ r A 6 r ^ ltin8 ^ t0 inCrea " Rodent a Me^emen 

lltTd in It t V \ S °T participants es P ecia Hy concerned about or inter- • 
ScrLSc t T f the innovati °"? D° People value the opportunity for 
SperLr Pr ° feSSi0nal Contact with colleagues, administrators? or outsLe 

Contribution to meeting extern al requirements , what state or district man- 
^nnnl° r eXpe ff tions can the innovation help participants meet? What 
school person(s) are most responsible for ensuring that the requirements are 

addi r ? Pal ', CUrriCUlUm coordinat °r. language arts specialist)? Sat 
additional requirements are anticipated in the future? 

Detraction from other respo nsibilities . How does spending time in meetings 
or implementing an innovation reduce the extent to which JartSiSnS can 
meet their other responsibilities? Do they feel they are deprivSg studcnts 

5LrniL 8 '""J* W "J 3 PerS ° n Wh ° is less likel y t0 P^vide a vllua 8 b le 
learning experience? Are people concerned that they will be less likelv to 

Z'lilT^ D ° —stratus or t-^^t 




Imposition on non-participants . In what ways does the project impose on 
non-participants? Are they asked to relinquish their time to cover partici- 
pants 1 classes or to accept additional students? Are special classes can- 
celled, leaving more students in classrooms or depriving non-participants of 
frjee periods? How extensive are those impositions? How have non-partici- 
pants reacted to them? How have those reactions influenced participants? 



Nature of School Structure 

The extent to which work-related activities are interdependent varies 
widely within as well as between schools. For example, teaching activities 
may be much more closely coordinated in one department than another; or the 
content that is taught may be highly specified but not the activities used 
to teach it. In some schools, a principal's mandate to change may ensure 
immediate implementation; in others the principal may not be sanguine about 
teachers 1 responses to such an issuance. Therefore, field agents and others 
who want to identify potential influences on change projects, especially how 
widely changes get implemented, need to be alert to differences within and 
between schools. 

Coordination of teaching . Do teachers plan lessons together, or at least 
keep one another closely informed about what they are teaching? To what 
extent does that occur in various grade levels, departments, or other or- 
ganizational units? Is the school — or portions of it — organized into teams? 
What teachers plan together informally? When teachers coordinate with one 
another, what do they coordinate? Content? Methods? Lessons for particu- 
lar days? Tests? If one teacher wants to make a change, how does he or she 
arrange it with others? 

* Formal curricula . Vfoat formal curricula exist in the school? What subject 
areas do they cover? To what extent are teachers expected to follow the 
curricula? Do they comply with those expectations? How detailed are the 
curricula? Do they name the specific materials or methods that are to be 
used? Are teachers able to use content /materials/methods that are not in 
the curricula? Do they have time to do so? What are the procedures for 
changing the curricula? 

Interaction with administrators . How extensively do teachers talk with 
school administrators about school concerns? What do they talk about? 
Under what circumstances— e.g. , during informal interaction before or after 
school, common planning periods, and faculty meetings or only at times of 
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evaluations? How often do evaluations occur? How are they perceived by 
teachers? 



Agreement about goals ana~prtorltles « What evidence exists that certain 
goals are particularly important at the present time? Does the school have 
a "mission" that staff members are aware of and to which they' agree? What 
themes echo through inservice sessions, posters, or slogans? What other 
special projects has the school adopted? 



School Priorities 

The amounL of compatibility between school and project goals and 
priorities may influence teachers 1 and administrators 1 willingness to devote 
time and other resources to a project. People are more inclined to work on 
a project that contributes to the achievement of important school goals than 
one which either does not or detracts from them. Questions in the above 
section on agreement about goals and priorities can help a field agent iden- 
tify those which are most important; other questions that will provide in- 
formation about school goals and priorities include: 

Identifying school priorities . What are the major school goals? What is 
the relative priority of each? What are the perceived major problems of the 
school? How does the innovation address them? 

The match between a project and school priorities . How and why did the 
school become involved in the project? How does the project address school 
priorities and problems? If the project addresses goals/problems that are 
of low priority, has an administrator strongly endorsed it? Has he/she 
informed staff members that working on it is important-- even if it means 
temporarily neglecting other goals? 

Factions 

School factions can disrupt the change planning process and make it 
difficult for people to work together cooperatively. Meeting time may some- 
times have to be used to deal with those problems. A project can become 
identified with one particular group, creating resistance to the changes 
among opposing groups. Questions that may help field agents understand the 
factions present in a particular school include: 
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The nature of school factions . What factions or tensions exist within a 
school? Is the faculty split into dissenting groups? Do tensions exist 
between faculty and school administrators? The district offices? The 
school board? What is the relationship between the teachers 1 association or 
union and others? What is the status of the teachers 1 contract? Are there 
tensions that involve the community? Students? How did the groups develop? 
Do they revolve around particular issues? 

Factions and projects ♦ Who is aligned with what sides? Who belongs to what 
factions or cliques? Where do various groups stand in relation to one 
another? How strong are the tensions? Are they so strong that people even 
have difficulty participating in meetings together or working together in 
situations that might be construed as evaluative? 



Staff Turnover 

The rate of staff turnover in a school can be indicative of a number of 
possible conditions in school. For example, it can point to uncertainty 
over what direction a school or district should take, concern over poor 
working conditions 9 or even such good working conditiqns that the district 
is a stepping stone for more prestigious positions. Regardless, staff 
turnover that occurs during a project can strongly influence the project. 
For example, a key advocate for the project may leave the school and create 
a need for additional advocates. A participant with important responsi- 
bilities may leave and create a vdld. Field agents can learn about staff 
turnover by looking into the following questions: 

The rate of turnover . What proportion of the staff have been at the* school 
for at least three years? Five? Ten? What proportion has spent most of ' 
their careers in the building? How long has the principal been there? The 
superintendent? Where in the school (grade levels, departments) are the 
relatively new staff members? 

Potential turnover effects on a project . At the beginning of a new school 
year, what participants are no longer at the school? What needs do their 
absences create? Do their project roles need to be filled by someone else? 
How important is it to obtain the support of their successors? Who are the 
new staff members? What expectations do they/others have regarding their 
participation in the project? 
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Current Practices 

Implementing innovations will require that some participants depart 

/ 

" t 4 

further from their everyday patterns. of behavior than others, Some people 

are so accustomed to ^ehaving in a particular manner that changing it would 

almost require ignoring their instincts and following procedures in which 

they have less, fconf idence. Some of the questions a field agent may want to 

answer in ofcier to learn about a school's current practices are: 

Departures from customary practice . What current practices of participants 
are-likely to be influenced by-the project and related changes— e.g. , teach- 
ing methods, decision-making-processes, styles of working together? How 
different are those current.'practices from what they should be after the 
change is implemented? How does the magnitude of the differences vary among 
participants? What difficulties may participants encounter in changing 
their practices? 

The extent to which customary practices are ingrained . Is the project de- 
signed to influence behaviors that are very natural to participants, that 
are an integral part of their everyday actions? That is, does the project 
affect core- practices or peripheral practices, from the participants 1 per- 
spectives? 



Prior Projects 

The prior history of innovative projects in a school may influence 
staff members 1 attitudes toward new projects or field agents. For example, 
they may be hesitant to commit time and energy to a project because they 
suspect that, witffcn a year or two, administrators will discontirue support- 
;Lng it in>favor of something else that comes along. Or, they may be 
skeptical that outsiders will be able to help them. Questions that field 
agents might want to ask about prior projects include: 

The nature of prior projects . What other projects were attempted during the 
last 3-5 years? What happened to them? Why? 

The legacy of prior projects . Do staff members have a particular attitude 
toward new projects? For example, do they think the principal adopts a lot 
of things — to receive* fav6rable attention from the superintendent or 
community — but does not follow through on them? Do they think that 
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outsiders are unlikely to understand their situation or to offer suggestions 
they have not already considered? 

Becoming Informed About School Conditions 
Obtaining answers to all of the questions suggested in the previous 
section would, of course, be very time consuming. Field agents need to de- 
cide what types of information are most important to collect in a particular 
situation. They will then need to allocate time to acquiring the informa- 
tion as part of the preparation process that occurs prior to beginning work 
in a new site. They will probably want to -collect some deliberately during 
the early stages of a project and to remain alert to others later. They 
will need to use multiple strategies to obtain the information. They might 
want to interview participants and administrators; listen to people (Parti- 
cipants and non-participants) and talk to them informally in school corri- 
dors, teachers' lounges, and meeting rooms; use informants; and study 
various documents. 

Interviews can be scheduled with administrators and participants prior 
to a project; also, field agents can ask about the school during preliminary- 
meetings or working sessions. While some field agents may feel uncomfort- 
able asking a lot of questions because they feel it is a task more appropri- 
ate for researchers, school administrators and participants may see the 
questions as evidence that the field agent is interested in them. Some 
people seem to be gratified that an outsider who works with many people in 
many schools is genuinely interested in them. However, field agents will 
need to avoid asking questions that are threatening and thai suggest they 
are judging people's performances as teachers or administrators. These data 
collection activities are particularly useful for learning about such things 
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as school resources, participants' schedules, school problems or goals that 
are currently especially important, and staff turnover. 

Spending time in hallways, teachers' lounges, project meeting rooms, 
and other "public" spaces of schools such as cafeterias, principals' outer 
offices, and playgrounds is sometimes a very useful way to learn about a 
school. A field agent can talk to people informally or eavesdrop on other 
conversations. Of course, it is necessary to be careful about relaying that 
information to other people, whether they are internal or external to a 
school. Also, field agents who spend too much unstructured time in a set- 
ting can appear- to have little else to dor arriving slightly early for an 
appointment or a meeting to begin is a way to add legitimacy to this acti- 
vity. 

Cultivating informants who will provide sensitive information that may 
be difficult to obtain from others— e.g., the existence of interpersonal 
tensions or controversies that people are hesitant to talk about— can also 
be useful. Sometimes field agents can acquire data from informant s-fhat 
would take months to get through other means. When using informants, at 
least two precautions must be taken. First, the field agent must be careful 
to avoid having other people identify him or her with the informant. Field 
agents usually do not want to align themselves with any particular individ- 
uals or group. Second, field agents should not accept information from in- 
formants as true before confirming it independently. People who are eager 
to provide information may be driven to fabricate it occasionally. Thus, 
information must be triangulated. For example, during this study a poten- 
tial informant volunteered information of a "gossipy" nature. During an 
initial interview, the informant identified a particular clique within the 
school. Before accepting the information as accurate, the researcher 
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observed the supposed members of the clique durin<; nori-class time (e.g., 
during lunch or after school) and listened to what others said about them. 
These sources of information confirmed the initial comment. With this 
knowledge, the researcher could avoid becoming overly identified with any 
one faction. To preserve this neutrality, the informant was approached only 
during interviews that were scheduled as part of a cycle of interviews with 
all participants or briefly while scheduling the interviews. 

Several kinds of documents may contain useful information about school 
context. Such documents include printed curricula, written rules or proce- 
dures, school or district newsletters, and local newspaper articles about 
the school. 

Whatever methods of collecting information are us^d, field agents 
should gather information before a project begins and then continually ex-^ 
pand and update it. To repeat once again, field agents who are aware of the 
status of contextual conditions in a particular school can reduce their 
effects by adjusting their own actions or attempting to alter the condi- 
tions. Certainly, field agents always seek to know their clients better; 
what this appendix has done is to reiterate exactly what information is 
likely to be most important to have and to suggest some ways to gather it 
more systematically. 
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